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FOREWORD 

Daily Lesson Plans j First Year, contains definite plans for each 
day's work in reading. The book met with a cordial reception. 
Many teachers and supervisors found its suggestions practical 
and helpful. A similar book was asked for to cover the work 
of the second year and the present book has been prepared in 
response to this demand. 

It has been most gratifying to observe that Daily Lesson Plans 
has been received, so far as can be known, in the same spirit in 
which it was prepared, — not as a procrustean plan to be slavishly 
and blindly followed, but as a vitalized combination of principles 
and practical applications, to be intelligently adopted, adapted and 
improved upon by creative teachers, working imder the impulse 
of the professional spirit. 

Those using these books in this spirit are acquiring a mass of ex- 
perience that is very illuminating. It has been established beyond 
a shadow of doubt that what children of very modest abilities, and 
of very himible ancestry can accomplish in learning to read imder 
good teachers with a good method, is incomparably more in 
quality and amoimt than that which has often been accepted as a 
reasonably large (or necessarily small) accomplishment. 

What has been done by the use of effective methods of teaching 
this one subject, may well lead us to be enthusiastic regarding the 
possibilities in school work in every subject; and it is the pro- 
foimd conviction of the authors that we have not begun to realize 
what economies of time, of money and of human effort can be 
effected through the employment of efficient methods of teaching. 

We are frequently told that both the teachers and the pupils in 
our schools are suffering seriously from over-pressure. The fact is 
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that in much of our school work the pressure is distinctly low; far 
from tapping the deeper levels of power of which WilUam James 
used to teach us, we have not even tapped the higher levels. 
The work lacks movement. The children dawdle and dream. 
In many cases the trouble is that the pressure, such as it is, comes 
from without, not from within. As ex-President Eliot has wisely 
written, "Frequent complaint is made of over-pressure in schools, 
but it is not work which causes over-fatigue so much as lack of 
interest and lack of conspicuous progress. The best way to diminish 
the strain is to increase interest, attractiveness, and the sense of 
achievement and growth." 

It is the earnest and confident hope of the authors that the sug- 
gestions contained in this manual in connection with the appro- 
priate reading material, may help toward the achievement, in many 
school rooms, of "conspicuous progress," the sense of which 
banishes fatigue and makes hard work a joy. 
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DAILY LESSON PLANS 

SECOND YEAR 
PART IV — NOTES ON TEACHING READING 

THE TEACHER'S PREPARATION OF 
THE LESSON 

The Need of Preparation. Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes used to say that no matter how many times he 
had delivered a lecture in the medical college, he always 
prepared specially for each new delivery. In this practice 
of Dr. Holmes is found a valuable hint for all teachers. 
No matter how familiar or how elementary the lesson to 
be taught, the teacher should always prepare herself to 
teach it, — and that quite as much for her own sake as 
for the sake of her pupils. 

The Two Main Elements in Preparation. What is 
involved in the teacher's preparation of a reading lesson 
in the first or second year? Chiefly, the two elements of 
vitalization and organization. 

I. The teacher must first vitalize and organize the 
subject-matter itself, in her own mind. Let her read the 
story through, putting herself in the place of the actors, 
and noting the sequence and relation of the events, the 
words, actions and traits of the characters, and the mean- 
ing of the whole. 
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While doing this the teacher may be organizing the 
same material for purposes of teaching, — framing ques- 
tions on the pictures and the text, and planning black- 
board drawings, dramatization and other means of bringing 
out and driving home facts, meanings and relations. 

Questions often fall conveniently under the two heads 
of whdt questions and why questions. For example, in the 
"Tale of Peter Rabbit,"^ the children will be helped in 
their organization of the story by such questions as the 
following: 

What? 

What different things were growing in the garden? 
Which of these did Peter eat? 
What other things were in the garden? 
Name all the people (creatures) Peter saw in the 
garden. 

Tell what each was doing. 

Why? 

Why did Peter's mother not want him to go into the 
garden? 

Why did Mr. McGregor not want him in his garden? 

Which of the creatures in the garden helped Peter? 

Which did not help him? Why not? 

Which had the better time, Peter, or Flopsy, Mopsy 
and Cottontail? (This will naturally lead to discussion, 
in the course of which Peter's disobedience, his lost cloth- 
ing and the camomile tea may figure on the one side, and 
his jolly, though perilous, adventure, on the other.) 

^See Introductory Second Reader, page 146. 
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Sometimes, of course, questions of both kinds should 
be merged in one list. Thus, in "Johnny-cake," the 
piece may be summed up as follows: 

Who made the Johnny-cake boy? 

Why? 

What clothes did he have on? 

Why did he run away? 

Whom did he outrun? 

Who finally caught him? 

How? 

II. Having organized the lesson on its thought side, 
the teacher should now proceed to organize it on the no 
less important, though subordinate, side of mechanism. 
This involves deciding upon what words to teach and 
how to teach them; what points of good reading (as 
pronunciation, enunciation, phrasing, emphasis, expres- 
sion, etc.) to emphasize and what passages to use for the 
purpose; what place is to be given to silent reading, 
reading aloud, dramatizing, drills, seat work; and if the 
class is divided into groups, as it should be, how each 
group is to be occupied. 

In the following pages the effort has been made to 
give definite help to teachers in their preparation of 
lessons according to this general plan. 

With respect to definite planning, it may be well to 
remind the teachers that no plan is ever to be regarded as 
of more importance than the manifest demands of a con- 
crete situation. A definite detailed plan is a mine of 
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resources; it should not be allowed to take the place of 
spontaneous adjustment to the needs of the children. 

Moreover, it should not be forgotten that preparing a 
lesson plan and preparing to teach a lesson are not the same 
thing. Preparing a plan is external; preparing to teach 
is internal. The result of the one is something on paper; 
of the other a mass of images, emotions, resources in the 
mind of the teacher. 

"Give from the very beginning a stated period of time outside 
of the regular school work to preparation for, and reflection upon, 
the details of that work. Every lesson that is to be taught should be 
worked over beforehand. The best manner of approaching the lesson 
should be determined, and questions framed that will prepare the class 
for the new material. Illustrations should be sought from all possible 
sources, worked over, and adapted to the age and mental attainments 
of the pupils." — From Classroom Management by W. C. Bagley. 

Think Out Each Lesson for Yourself. " Do not merely memorize 
lessons, or depend upon those prepared by others, however good they 
may be. Let the lesson become your own by a careful process of 
thought, even though it may not be original thought. Studying a 
lesson by repeating the thoughts in logical order, and carefully con- 
sidering their relationship to each other and the general aim of the 
whole lesson, increases the magnetic personal power of the teacher, 
and doubles his attention-gaining and attention-holding power. 
There is as much difference in the personal influence of a teacher 
whose lesson has been thought out carefully, and that of one whose 
lesson has been learned by rote as there is between the attractiveness 
of an orator who speaks without notes, and the man who reads his 
sermons or speeches. The one teacher can give his attention to his 
class, the other must attend chiefly to his lesson. 

"The difference in effect produced by the two ways of teaching is 
much greater with children than with adults." — From Teaching to 
Read by James L. Hughes. 
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"It is not unusual to find the teacher's eye following the text 
closely instead of watching the class. But the teacher's eye should 
be moving alertly among the children. In case he has studied the 
lesson carefully, the teacher can detect almost every mistake without 
the book. In fact, even if one has not recently read a selection, he 
can usually detect a verbal error by the break or incoherency of the 
thought. Moreover, the teacher can better judge the expressiveness 
of the reading by listening to it than by following the text with his 
eye. Depending wholly upon the ear, any defect of utterance or 
inaptness of expression is quickly detected. Even the children at 
times should be asked to close their books and to listen closely to the 
reading. This emphasizes the notion that good reading is the oral 
expression of thought, so that those who listen can understand and 
enjoy it." — From The Art of Teaching by E. E. White. 

Show by Your Manner That You Regard the Lesson as Duly 
Important. "If the teacher manifests a decided interest in the sub- 
ject, his pupils will naturally have their interest aroused, and interest 
is the parent of attention." — James L. Hughes. 

WORD STUDY BEFORE THE READING LESSON 

Organization vs. Interruption. Shall the teacher attempt 
to forestall the diflSculties in word pronouncing to be met 
with in the reading lesson, or shall she let the children deal 
with such diflSculties as they arise? 

The latter practice is condenmed by all educational 
authorities of whom the authors of this Manual have 
knowledge; it is contrary alike to thle practice of the 
most successful teachers and to common sense. Read- 
ing is thinking under the guidance of visible symbols; it 
is essentially a constructive process. The reader must 
construct thought units out of the ideas represented by 
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the symbols. Out of these thought units he must build 
up the larger thought units represented by the paragraphs, 
and so on till he grasps the meaning of the whole 
composition. 

To form the habit of thoughtful constructive reading 
is the supreme aim of all teaching of reading. To attain 
this end the word forms must be thoroughly taught before 
any attempt at silent or oral reading is made. They 
must be so fixed in the memory that the sight of the form 
instantly recalls the idea and suggests the proper oral 
response; there must be no hesitation, no developing 
or thinking out of the words as words; for if the child is 
obliged to focus his attention upon deciphering word 
forms, he cannot focus it upon the essential work in hand, 
the work of getting the ideas behind the words. 

Many teachers fail to appreciate the injurious effects 
of frequent interruptions. As Philip Gilbert Hamerton 
says in his excellent book on The Intellectual Life, "Few 
people realize the full evil of an interruption, few people 
know all that is implied by it. . . . Interruption is an 
evil to the reader which must be estimated very differ- 
ently from ordinary business interruptions. . . . The loss 
intellectually is greater than any one who has not suffered 
from it could imagine. People think that an interruption 
is merely the unhooking of an electric chain, and that the 
current will flow, when the chain is hooked on again, just 
as it did before. To the intellectual and imaginative 
student an interruption is not that; it is the destruction 
of a picture.'' 

Teachers should therefore prepare their pupils care- 
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fully both to pronounce and to understand the meanings 
of the new and difficult words in the lesson. They may 
be sure that after they have exercised their utmost skill 
and diligence in this direction some interruptions will 
inevitably occur. 

Care must be taken, however, regarding the form of 
the preparation. It is the practice of some teachers to 
say to the children: "Look over the lesson and see if there 
are any words you cannot pronounce or any words that 
you do not understand." This practice is objectionable 
because it places upon young readers a burden which they 
are not yet prepared to bear; because it causes a great 
waste of valuable time; and because it tends to form bad 
habits of reading and thinking. 

The following report on the observation of a class in 
reading illustrates this point: 

"In a certain fifth grade in literature the class were directed to 
turn to the five-page fairy tale, 'The Blue Light' and to begin on the 
third page, since the previous pages had already been read. The boy 
called upon to begin arose and said : ' There are three words in the 
first sentence (of two lines) that might cause me trouble, i.e. sudden, 
dwarf and midst.' Then he read the two lines aloud and sat down. 
The next pupil called attention to the word soldier in the next sentence, 
of less than one line, and read that amount. After him each child 
called upon pronounced the difficult words in his sentence and then 
read the same. In all, perhaps twenty words were thus named in 
advance, and the entire paragraph of eighteen lines was read, and 
then read a second time in a period lasting from fifteen to twenty 
minutes. This method of reading is not uncommon. 

"Throughout the period the attention of all concerned seemed to 
be mainly directed to the proper pronunciation and enunciation of 
individual words. To this end the smallest possible unit of advance 
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was adopted, i.e., the single sentence, and discussion was confined 
to remarks about single words and phrases. Organization could 
scarcely have been more neglected. 

" If the children had been expected to read this story in school 
approximately as they ought to read such stories outside, which is 
practically the standard that we have urged, they would, first of all, 
have adopted a much larger unit of progress for each person — a 
whole paragraph, for instance, or a good part of one, if these were 
long. Then each pupil would have had a much better opportunity to 
enter into the spirit of what he read, and far more ground would 
have been covered. 

"The only suggestion of any attention to organization came in 
one request of the teacher, at the close of the period, for a boy to give 
'the idea of the paragraph.' But her wording was accidental, for 
she accepted a detailed reproduction of the entire section without 
comment. 

"Need was not lacking, even in this small portion, of dwelling 
on the more important facts. For in a dialogue form it showed how 
the manner of the soldier changed from utter discouragement and 
incredulity to surprise, hope and joy. Attempts to express these 
different feelings were necessary both to appreciation of the story 
and to its proper oral rendering. But no such tendency toward 
selection was shown. 

"Finally, conversation about the leading features of so interest- 
ing a story might have been introduced, the class thereby learning to 
fill in between the hues by use of their imaginations, and to express 
judgments at their own initiative. In this way there might have 
been developed not only a good degree of independence in connection 
with their study of literature, but also a stronger desire for more 
reading. But there was no suggestion of any such work. Knowledge 
alone, and knowledge only of minute detail, seemed to be the purpose." 
— F. M. McMuKRY. 

Probably no better example of how not to do it could 
be found. The mixture of word preparation and oral 
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reading was thoroughly bad. The waste of time was 
enormous. The children selected the words which might 
have given them trouble but apparently did not, since 
each pupil evidently knew the words he selected. If fifth 
year pupils cannot do better than this in selecting the 
words which need special treatment what can be ex- 
pected of pupils in lower grades? 

Moreover, the thought side was entirely neglected, 
no attention seems to have been paid even to the meaning 
of individual words. The constant interruptions, the 
piecemeal reading, the focusing of attention upon form, 
all seem excellently adapted to inhibit anjrthing hke thought- 
ful constructive reading. This teacher evidently had no 
conception of the true aim of reading; if she had con- 
sciously aimed to develop all the bad habits of reading and 
thinking possible she would hardly have proceeded differently. 

In the plan of preparation described in this Manual, 
the teacher, with the aid of the authors, selects the words 
that the children are likely to have trouble with, and 
deals with them before the reading lesson proper begins. 

"If the child must stop to make the letter-sounds focal, he must 
necessarily interrupt the natural rate of thinking sentence meanings, 
to say nothing of his forgetting all about meanings of any sort in his 
concern about the sounds as such.'* — From The Psychology and 
Pedagogy of Reading by Edmund Burke Huey. 

"From every point of view it is evident that only systematic 
thinking has high educational value. We hear a good deal about the 
importance of teaching the pupil to think. Dr. Schaefifer has aptly 
remarked that you cannot keep him from it. But you can easily 
keep him from connected logical thinking." — From Broader Ele- 
mentary Education by Gordy. 
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''Observation has taught me that pupils often, if not indeed 
generally, fail to take full views of their reading lessons. While 
the sentences may be understood one by one, the larger units that they 
compose are not grasped. If the passage is argument or reasoning, 
Jt is not thought out; if it is description, the imagination does not 
work out the picture." — From Teaching the Language Arts by 

B. A. HiNSDALB. 

''The first step in the reading drill in these grades is the teaching 
of words, and the more thoroughly this is done the more clearly will 
pupils grasp and express the thought. This suggests that the read- 
ing lesson in these grades may properly consist of two corresponding 
exercises, the first designed to secure a mastery of the words, and 
the second a correct reading of the sentences, the first being prepara- 
tory to the second. These two exercises may come in the same 
periods; or, what is better when lesson periods are brief, one period 
may be devoted to the mastery of the words, and the next to the 
reading proper, the grasp and correct utterance of the thought." 
— E. E. White. 

Telling vs. Eliciting. When a child fails to get a word 
in the course of reading, even after careful developing, the 
teacher often stops the lesson to develop the point then 
and there for that one pupil, while the other children are 
not profitably occupied. Thus the lesson is delayed and 
continuity of thought broken. Such a procedure is waste- 
ful. What the teacher should do is to tell the child or 
have some other child tell him at once and proceed with 
the reading. Later when it can be done without detri- 
ment to the whole class the delinquent pupil may be labored 
with alone. Of course if any considerable number of 
pupils fail to deal properly with the words in a reading 
lesson as they meet them, the trouble is probably due to 
insufficient preparation before the reading is begun. 
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Whether in the stage of preparation or in the reading 
lesson proper, it should be remembered there are times 
when telling is the best teaching. For example, if the 
children have no means within themselves, and no ready 
access to means elsewhere of finding out, they may be 
told outright the meanings of words and other facts. 
There are many occasions when attempts at eliciting are 
a sheer waste of time. The same is true of attempts 
to drag answers out of children who clearly do not know 
and cannot think. To ask children in such a situation 
to "try" or to "think," without giving them a clue or 
seeing to it that they have something to think with, is 
futile, and productive of nothing but discouragement, 
dissipation of energy, and loss of time. 

"What is contemptuously called 'telling' is regarded by young 
teachers as in the highest degree unintelligent and unscientific, and 
they fall into ludicrous errors to avoid it. Everything must be, in 
the words of the textbooks, 'elicited from the pupil by skillful ques- 
tioning.' They do not realize that there are two kinds of knowledge: 
one that must be communicated directly, and another that may be 
worked up from materials already in the mind. ... It is information 
to tell me the Japanese word for tree. If I do not happen to know 
the word no amount of questioning will ever elicit it from me." — 
From Exposition and Illustration by Pbof. John Adams. 



TEACHING CHILDREN TO STUDY 

Definite Tasks and Definite Guidance. It is a pop- 
ular notion that young children cannot "study." This is. 
a great error. If children in the first year are properly 
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taught, if their interest is sufficiently aroused, they can 
and will study. 

If they are so instructed that they know what to look 
for and what it is they are to attend to, they will study 
by themselves with quite as much profit as will older 
children. 

The key to the whole matter is the desire to learn. If 
this is present, the only other things needful are definite 
tasks and definite guidance. Such tasks and such guid- 
ance are suggested in this Manual. The suggestions 
fall under the following heads: 

1. Look over the lesson so that you can tell the whole 
story. 

2. Look over this part (paragraph or page) so that you 
can tell us what it says. 

3. Find the answers to these questions (on the black- 
board). 

4. Read the lesson to yourselves so that you can read 
it aloud. 

5. Copy these sentences (from the blackboard). 

6. Memorize the poem (or portion of text). 

7. Learn to spell these words. (Write the sentences 
containing them. Write the words by themselves.) 

8. Build words, using these phonograms. 

It will be noted that the forms of study here suggested 
are of the nature neither of mere busy work, nor for the 
most part of mere memorizing. It is a fact that if the 
greater part of the study required of young children con- 
sists of mere mechanical activity, they will develop a 
great distaste for it. 
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The study required of children should be true study, 
— the vital activity of the mind upon a task or problem. 
It should involve comparison (at least implicitly), the 
relating (more or less consciously) of ideas, and the crea- 
tion of a product felt to be worth while. 

In leading the children into habits of independent, 
self-directed study, the teacher will find that sympathy, 
encouragement and suggestion play an important r61e. 
If there is one member of the class whose studying is 
worthy of emulation, the tactful teacher may easily bring 
the class up to that standard by use of the familiar social 
motives. 

Six of the eight exercises above suggested involve siknt 
reading, and the other two spelling and word building. 

"Make the reading lessons serve the end of learning to study. 
Just as soon as pupils can read silently stories containing half a dozen 
sentences, they should be asked to read silently, close the book and 
give the thought in their own language. This practice should be 
continued through the grades. In some of the very best schools, 
silent reading and oral reproduction are made the principal exercise 
in the reading lesson. Pupils by* practice acquire remarkable quick- 
ness in sifting out the ideas in a paragraph and equal facility in voic- 
ing them." — From School Management by Samuel T. Dutton. 

Silent Reading. The purpose of silent reading is set 
forth in Daily Lesson Plans, Part I, page xxiii. Chief 
among the advantages of such work in the second year 
are these: 

1. The whole attention of the children is centered upon 
the thought. 

2. Every child does all of the work. 
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3. While oral reading deals with parts, silent reading 
deals with the whole story. 

Silent reading may be done both at school and at home. 
At school it is a good plan to assign silent reading to a 
group for seat work, while the rest of the class is otherwise 
occupied. 

The teacher should see to it, however, that the time 
so assigned does not become a period of dawdling. The 
faster the work is done the better. Some children, of 
course, work more rapidly than others; but each has his 
normal pace and should be kept to it. If the groups 
are well graded the differences in individuals will not 
materially interfere with the progress of the group as a 
whole. (See "The Group System," Daily Lesson Plans, 
Part I, page Ixxii.) 

As for home reading, if interesting matter is given to 
the children and they are allowed to take their books 
home, it will be found that practically every child will 
have read through the lesson before he comes to school. 
The assignment of an advance lesson for silent reading at 
home is a perfectly proper practice even for Grade 2 A.^ 
The assignment should, however, always or nearly always 
take the form of suggestion, not of compulsion. If the 
interest of the children has been aroused and the reading 
matter appeals to them as worth while, mere suggestion 
will accomplish the desired result. 

, "Silent reading should precede reading aloud; first, because it is 

a less complex process than reading aloud; second, because to be 

able to read well silently reduces the danger of making reading aloud 

1 Second year, first part. 
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a mechanical performance; third, because it makes thought-gaining 
the true purpose of reading; fourth, because reading aloud, if prac- 
ticed before the power of rapid, comprehensive, and accurate thought 
extraction from visible language has been developed, is the most 
certain way to prevent the cultivation of this vitally important 
power, the loss of which robs reading of its supreme value; fifth, 
because the power to read well and rapidly silently is the only power 
that can make it possible to read well aloud." — From Teaching to 
Bead by James L. Huqhes. 

"Let all the pupils look through one or more paragraphs, reading 
silently, to get the thought, before any one is called upon to read 
aloud. If a child comes to a word that he does not know, during the 
silent reading, the teacher helps him to get it — from the context 
if possible — if not by the sounds of the letters or phonograms which 
compose it. 

''As each child finishes the task assigned, he raises his eyes from 
the book, showing by this act that he is ready to tell what he has just 
read. The thought may be given by the child in his own language to 
assure the teacher that he has it. Usually, however, in the lower 
grades, this is unnecessary, the language of the book being nearly 
as simple as his own. 

"The advantage of having all the pupils kept busy, instead of 
one alone who might be called upon to read the paragraph, is evident. 
Every child reads silently all of the lesson. Time would not permit 
that this be done orally, were it advisable to do so. When the child 
gets up to read, he is not likely to stumble, for he has both the thought 
and the expression for it, at the start." — From The Art of Teaching 
by E. E. White. 

Careful investigations have demonstrated that good 
readers are also rapid readers. Rapid readers exhibit a 
better grasp of content, a better idea of the relations of the 
parts, and better memory than slow readers. These inves- 
tigations also proved that pace in reading is dependent 
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upon the ability to grasp words in their relations, that is, 
in whole phrases or sentences, without strongly focusing 
attention upon individual words. The moment attention 
is directed upon single words, or the phonic elements of 
words, continuity of thought is interrupted and grasp of 
content weakened. Whether attention shall be focused 
upon single words or upon combinations of words forming 
larger thought units depends largely upon the manner 
in which the child is first taught to read. 

For this reason it is extremely important that the 
child should be trained from the first to grasp the meaning 
of words in combinations. The reading of words singly 
without a feeUng of their relations is a bad practice and 
should never be tolerated. 

"The general pace or rate of the mental activity during the 
lesson hour must not drag. Most young teachers make the mistake 
of working too slowly with their classes. The child's mind should be 
challenged; it should be made to do not only accurate visualizing 
and exact thinking, but it should be made to do this as quickly as it 
can be done and done well. Indeed, it must be done quickly if it is 
done well." — From Reading , A Manual for Teachers, by Mary E, 
Laing. 

Word Building. The teacher may at discretion use 
exercises in word building, but such work should not be 
required of children who are already proficient. 

Seat Work. It is a common complaint that time 
spent in seat work in primary classes is time mostly wasted. 

The simple exercises suggested in this Manual are 
offered as a partial solution of this problem. Their aim is 
not primarily to keep the children busy while the teacher's 
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attention is directed elsewhere, but rather to give the 
children something that they can do with interest and 
profit, with a minimum of guidance and direction. The 
main aim of the work is to train the children to habits of 
careful attention and accuracy in copjdng interesting 
sentences that have occurred in the reading lesson. 

In the second year children should have acquired 
sufficient skill in writing to copy short sentences and 
paragraphs from the blackboard. Such work is useful in 
all classes, but especially in those where the group system 
is employed. 

These seat work exercises, furnishing as they do the 
bases for speUing lessons, compel the children to see the 
words in a sense context, and to observe the word forms 
carefully. 

They furnish practice in the copying of letter forms 
from a good copy, and the necessary practice in spelling 
little words like are, were, Fve, etc., which are so often 
neglected by the teacher and consequently misspelled by 
the children. 

If this work is properly managed the children will not 
feel it a burden but a pleasure. If the teacher takes care 
to glance over each set of papers and to give special com- 
mendation for those that are well done and encouragement 
for those that are improving, the children will do the seat 
work with as much enthusiasm and satisfaction as they 
do any other part of the work. If encouraged to do the 
work rapidly the brighter pupils will write the exercises 
two or three times while the slower ones are writing 
it once. 
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"As for learning to write, in its intimate connection with learning 
to read, ... the fact to be weighed is that most children will learn 
of themselves and will probably get into bad habits, if they are not 
taught by the teacher. Writing is a fascination to many children; and 
it is a wasted opportimity not to enlist their interest in it in connection 
with the task of teaching them to read. It represents the important 
motor-side of the ' reading-writing ' process." — From The Teaching of 
Reading by Pbrcival Chubb. 

Spelling. Reading^ writing and spelling are only three 
phases of the same subject. The words to be spelled 
should be words whose meaning the children clearly under- 
stand. Such words should be selected from the daily read- 
ing lessons. They should also be such as are likely to be 
used by the children in letter writing and composition. 

Words for spelling should first be met with and studied 
in their context; later they may be studied separately. 

From the beginning the multiple sense appeal should 
be used in the teaching of spelling. Some children learn 
to spell by mere observation of the forms of words. Other 
children learn to spell most readily from a repetition of the 
motor activities of the vocal organs; other children are 
greatly helped by repetition of the motor activities involved 
in writing. They should, therefore, from the first, be 
trained to observe forms carefully, and to spell the words 
orally, and in writing. Practically spelling is of use only 
in writing. No child can be said to know how to spell 
a word until he can write it. Hence there should be from 
the first a good deal of written spelling. 

To some teachers the words listed in the following 
lessons for children to spell may seem too difficult. But 
it must be remembered that the children's time should be 
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devoted to words which it is worth while for them to learn. 
It is not worth while for second-year children to spend 
much time in studying words such as cat, man, pin, etc. 
The ability to spell such words should be developed 
through the phonic exercises, and through the copying 
involved in the seat work. 

Neither the teacher nor any supervising officer should 
be too exacting in the matter of written spelling in the 
second year classes. It must be remembered that the 
children are not, as yet, experts in writing. Many errors 
will arise through the imperfect formation of letters. 
Nearly every second-year child will occasionally write 
n for m, d for 6, p for q, or an a which will look like an o. 
They must not of course be permitted to form careless 
habits; and all such errors must be counted as errors in 
spelling; but in this matter, as in all others, common 
sense must be exercised. 

The ability to spell orally must be allowed to offset, to 
some extent, errors such as those mentioned above. The 
brighter children will doubtless present many perfect 
papers. From others of less ability, many 50 per cent 
papers must be expected. But if the errors are errors of 
penmanship, rather than of spelling, the teacher should 
aid and encourage the child to improve his handwriting, 
and thus raise his spelling mark. 

It is the confident belief of the authors, that if the 
teacher exercises that degree of skill and patience which 
may be fairly expected, and arouses a reasonable degree 
of zeal on the part of the pupils, the spelling work laid 
down in the Manual will be found both pleasant and profit- 
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able. However, the exercises in seat work and spelling 
are not essential parts of the work in reading, and may 
at the discretion of the teacher be omitted without ma- 
terially affecting the rest of the work. 

'' The spelling lists should include at least 150 familiar words selected 
from the pupils' vocabulary and from the class readers. The following 
plan of study and recitation is suggested: 

** (a) Words to be spelled should be presented in reading lessons 
and in such a way as to make the meaning clear. In learning the 
words pupils should carefully observe the written forms. The naming 
of the letters will help to fix the attention on the form. 

" (6) Words should be copied by the pupils as a further study of 
form. 

" (c) After the forms of words have been studied, the words should 
be written from dictation. The exercise in dictation may be preceded 
by a quick recitation in oral spelling." — From Course of Study and 
Syllabuses for Elementary Schools, New York City. 



MEMORY WORK 

Two Methods Contrasted. In teaching children to 
memorize it is important to remember that in all such 
work there is a wrong way and a right way to go about it. 
It is undeniably true that far too many teachers take the 
wrong way, which is also the long way and the hard way, 
besides being the way which involves a minimum of 
educative value. 

The wrong way appeals mainly to the senses, deals 
with parts piecemeal, rather than with wholes, depends 
chiefly on mere repetition, and is comparatively unin- 
teresting and undeveloping. 
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The right way deals with the entire piece as a whole, 
appeals to the imagination and to the reasoning powers, 
makes repetition an incident in the process of understand- 
ing and enjoying and quickens memory by quickening 
along with it all the activities of the mind. 

In following this method such maxims as the following 
should be observed: 

"Wherever mental pictures are involved in the text, 
see that they are formed in the minds of the children. 

''Wherever these pictures form a series see that they 
are grasped as a series, the 'reason why' of the series being 
understood as definitely as possible. 

"Wherever a piece is to be memorized, let the main 
dependence be upon picturing, discussing and dramatiz- 
ing, and never upon mere repetition — least of all on mere 
piecemeal repetition. In a word, 'let thought lead.'" 

Tennyson's poem, "The Bee and The Flower," Second 
BeadeTj page 61, is a good example. If the teacher will 
follow the directions for teaching that lesson given in 
this Manual she will find the work of repetition for the 
sake of memorizing reduced to a minimum, and, what is 
more important, the educative value of the exercise greatly 
enhanced. 

THE CENTRAL PROBLEM IN ORAL READING 

The Situation. The fact may as well be frankly faced 
that expressive oral reading is one of the hardest things 
to secure in the schools. The reading of school children 
is too often marked by unnatural pitch and shouting, 
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by over-emphasis or by emphasis in the wrong place, by 
poor phrasing and word-by-word pronouncing, and by 
lack of any evidence that the words of the passage read 
have called up in the mind of the reader the appropri- 
ate mental pictures, conceptions and emotions. 

The Causes. The causes of this condition are in 
general twofold: 

The fact that the teachers themselves, having been 
taught by poor methods, and never having learned to read 
with expression, are not qualified to present a good model 
or to enforce a correct standard. 

The fact that the methods of teaching used are faulty 
in one or both of these essential respects: 

First, in that they fail to make the children master the 
technique of reading. 

Secondly, in that they fail to keep uppermost the one 
vital principle that reading is getting the thought, and 
that oral reading is reading in such a way as to lead others 
to get the thought. 

It seems for some teachers a very diflBicult thing to get 
away from the idea that merely to pronounce the words, 
with some sort of expression — any sort of expression — 
is reading; and from the companion idea that the best 
way to secure expression is through imitation, or through 
exhortation. 

The Remedy. The remedy for this situation is sug- 
gested by the analysis of the causes of it. As a first 
step the teacher should look to her own performance in 
reading, and her own standards of what reading really is. 
Then she should carefully adapt her methods to the cen- 
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tral aim in teaching reading, always remembering to ''let 
thought lead." 

The vocal expression must be made at once the evi- 
dence of a clear comprehension of the thought and the 
test of it. To this end the mind must be interested, the 
attention enlisted, the feelings awakened, and all the in- 
volved powers of the soul put in an active state. A 
mistake in emphasis is primarily the mind^s blunder ^ and it 
must be corrected by giving the mind a clearer grasp of 
the thought. In this work there is a very small place for 
vocal imitation. The pupil may be able to imitate the 
teacher's utterance without grasping or appreciating the 
thought or feeling expressed. 

''In the minds of too many teachers of little children mastery 
of word pronunciation is held as reading. But this is a grievous error, 
which leads to narrow and mechanical work, and obscures the high 
purpose of real reading. . . . The words are the vehicle of thought, 
a means to an end. Their mastery is indispensable to reading, but 
the reader must compass, not the single word-speaking, but the mean-- 
ing of related words which express the author's meaning." — Sarah 
Louise Arnold. 

''Much of the dull reading in our schools is due to the fact that 
the pupils do not picture or appreciate what the language describes, 
and this is specially true in the reading of poetry. . . . 

"He must first of all help his pupils to find out, and then help 
them to convey the meaning of a passage. This implies that he 
should himself be capable of setting a good pattern. . . . 

"In the reading of sentences children should be trained to pass 
by a syrdheiic glance from the words to the sentences as a whole, and, 
from the first, their sentence reading should not be the mere calling 
of the successive words, but the grasp of the thought and its oral ex- 
pression. This is the basis of the art of reading, and the sooner it is 
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acquired the better. In the absence of this fundamental skill there 
can be no true reading." — From The Art of Teaching by E. E. White. 

"The elocutionary part of reading should receive but little 
attention in the intermediate classes. With so many pupils under 
your training, it cannot be expected that you will go into all the 
minutiae of elocutionary drill. Your aim must be to teach well 
what you undertake to teach. You cannot even hope to make all 
your pupils accomplished elocutionists, but you can make them good 
and intelligent readers. When you find a pupil who takes to elocu- 
tion it may be well to encourage it, but not to the neglect nor the 
expense of other subjects of instruction. It may be asked, what is 
good reading? I call that good reading when a person reads dis- 
tinctly, giving the sense with such intonation and emphasis as to be 
pleasant to the hearer, and in such a manner as to be easily heard and 
readily understood." — From the School Room Guide by E. V. 
DbGrapp. 



WORD PROBLEMS 

Three Ways of Working Them. Teachers familiar 
with Parts I, II and III of Daily Lesson Plans and with 
the Horace Mann Primer and First Reader, will understand 
the workings of the Problem Method in relation to the 
study of words. A few additional hints as to its use are 
here offered. 

In every *'word problem" there are two elements: 
the new word and the key words with the phonograms 
they contain. The ways of dealing with these elements 
are as follows: 

1. The natural way to begin the work is to place all 
the elements before the children, and then work from 
the key words to the new word. 
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Later, two other ways may be used to advantage: 

2. The new word may be placed on the board alone 
and the children given the problem of working it out from 
what they already know, the key words being reserved for 
use if necessary. 

3. The key words may be placed on the blackboard 
and the children encouraged to see what new word they 
can form from their elements. 

MEANING AND USE OF WORDS 

Opposites and Synonyms. There is a general com- 
plaint throughout the United States that very many of 
the graduates of our elementary schools are ignorant of 
the meaning and use of common English words of very 
moderate diflBiculty. 

The cause of this deficiency is perfectly plain: the 
training in this direction received by the children in school 
is not effective. This training must be given mainly in 
connection with the reading lesson. It should begin 
with the very first day of school and should be continued 
to the last. 

In the first year much may be done informally, as has 
been set forth in Daily Lesson Plans, Parts I, II and III. 

In the second year the work should become somewhat 
more formal and should be made a part of the regular 
work of each day. One of the best and easiest ways of 
leading pupils to appreciate the meaning of a word is to 
bring it into contrast with its opposite. It is evident 
that no one can understand up unless he understands it in 
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relation to its opposite dovm. Since it is easier to appre- 
ciate the contrast involved in opposites than the similarity 
involved in synonyms, opposites are to be studied first. 
In this book the opposites to be studied are usually taken 
from the reading lesson and are always within the vocabu- 
lary of the children; for example, in the lesson on the 
"Silly Little Lamp," the word provd in line 3 is to be con- 
trasted with the word ashamed in the foiulih line from 
the end. In this as in all similar cases the teacher should 
see to it that the children perceive that such words stand 
in the relation of opposites. Ways of doing this are sug- 
gested in the following lessons (Parts V and VI). 

Properly handled, the exercise in opposites and syno- 
nyms may be made one of the most interesting of the day. 
In order not to discourage the children the teacher should 
not be too particular. She may accept tentatively, or 
at least not reject outright, suggestions of words that do 
not quite hit the point, meanwhile guiding the children 
to the correct answers. 

In dealing with synonyms the teacher should take 
pains so far as possible to see that the synonyms accepted 
will fit in the context in place of the original word. 

The longer a beginning is delayed in such systematic 
and formal exercises in the meaning and use of words, 
the harder it will be to secure satisfactory results. Any 
teacher who will devote just a few minutes daily to sys- 
tematic work in this line will (it may be confidently pre- 
dicted, on the basis of definite and convincing experience) 
be amply rewarded in the interest and progress of the 
children. 
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PRACTICE AND REVIEW 

Mere Repetition vs. Constructive Repetition. It is a 
fundamental principle that in order to read well it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the children recognize at sight the 
powers of the letters and phonograms and be able to 
blend them without hesitation. For hesitation in the 
course of a reading lesson means not only distraction 
of attention, but a breaking of the continuity of the 
current of thought and a probable failure to think the 
thoughts together into a complete whole. 

To acquire and preserve this power of instant recog- 
nition of the powers of letters and phonograms and the 
simultaneous blending of these into word wholes requires 
constant practice. But it cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized that this practice should not consist merely of 
a repetition of the same words and elements in the same 
relations. It should rather involve the repetition of the 
same phonograms in different relations. 

For this reason the words chosen for practice and 
review in this Manual are nearly always new words, 
which although not previously met with in the reading 
text are nevertheless a part of the oral vocabulary of the 
children. Their meaning is in almost every case plain 
to the children as soon as they are pronounced. 

If exercises with such material are properly conducted 
they will be entered into with enthusiasm by the children, 
and they will be effective. 

It should not be forgotten that the demands of effi- 
ciency in such work are not satisfied if the children do not 
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know the phonograms and their combinations accurately 
and readily. In phonic work no teacher should be satis- 
fied with merely 70 per cent, of correct answers; or with 
correct responses from merely 70 per cent, of the class; or 
with slow answers instead of quick and snappy responses. 
Phonic work is not a matter of judgment. There are 
no two ways about it, any more than about the multipli- 
cation tables — and there should be the same standard of 
speed and accuracy in both subjects. 

''Repetition or drill is necessary, for there is and must be a 
mechanical side to education. Drill is necessary for the formation of 
right habits, for the acquisition of skill in certain work in the primary 
stage of instruction, for the accumulation of right experiences and the 
consequent development of mental and moral power in all stages; 
but there is a point at which drill-repetition ceases to be of any value 
for the growth of knowledge, skill or capacity, and becomes posi- 
tively harmful. Unintelhgent repetition cannot strengthen intelli- 
gence, ceaseless questioning on unimportant details, monotonous 
recallings of mere sensuous association, ''thorough grinds," on what 
is already well known, destroy interest, which is essential to attention, 
and so induce a habit of mind wandering, the greatest foe that the 
educator has to confront. In primary schools, perhaps in all grades 
'of school, a calculable time is wasted in a repulsive monotony of drill." 
— From Applied Psychology by J. A. McLellan. 

The Best Kind of Practice and Review. "Pupils delight to do 
those things they can do well. Whatever attention a mind can give 
when receiving knowledge from another person, it can give closer 
attention when making investigations for itself, and it can give still 
more intense attention when putting knowledge into practice, if the 
thought in connection with the work to be done is so perfectly familiar 
as to be used automatically, without distracting attention from the 
executive process." — James L. Hughes. 
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PART V 
DAILY LESSON PLANS 
INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 



Teachers who prefer to pass direct from the First 
Reader to the Second Reader {which they may easily 
do, 05 there is no break between these books) may 
omit Part V. 



LESSON 1. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 

PAGES 1-4 

Tommy Tit and Phoebe Bird, Part I 

1. Preparatioii. 

(a) New words: rattle, Phoebe, scald, comer, death, 
soup, chair, dish. 



cattle 
rattle 


elephant 
Ph0ebe 


aU 
scald 


com 
corner 


dead 
death 


(soon) 
soup 






hair 
chair 


wish 
dish. 







(6) Thought development: Picture study, silent read- 
ing and conversation on the pictures and the text, pages 
1-4. 

Teachers are urged to refer to Daily Lesson Plans, 
Parts I and II, for suggestions regarding the conduct of 
work under this heading. Typical examples of picture 
study will be found on pages 19, 22, 55, 59. In the 
matter of thought and word development directions and 
examples will be foimd on pages xx, xxi, 19, 22, 55, 59, 67, 
70, 85, 96. 

The use of blackboard work in connection with con- 
versation on the text is discussed on page xxiv, and is 
illustrated on pages 19, 23, 27 and elsewhere. The treat- 
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ment should of course vary with circumstances and the 
nature of the lessons. In general the children should first 
examine the picture (if there is one) and express themselves 
about it; the teacher should then lead them to note essen- 
tial and significant objects, actions, and relations, and to 
think of questions or problems, the answers or solutions 
to which will be found in the reading. 

After the reading of a lesson has been completed it is 
a valuable exercise to ask questions designed to bring out 
such points as the following: 

Who the various characters are. 

What each does and says. 

What traits they show. 

What contrasts are brought out. 

What the point, or upshot, or meaning of the piece is. 

Teachers are urged to have in mind the foregoing sug- 
gestions in the preparation of every lesson. 

(c) Reading from the blackboard. 

Phrase drill: 

in a little hut into the hot soup 

of a river to weep and wail 

in a big clamshell upon the table 

During the conversation on the pictures and text, ask 
questions to which the above phrases are the appropriate 
answers. As each answer is given, place the phrase upon 
the blackboard. When the work suggested under Thought 
development is finished, drill the children upon the reading 
of these phrases. 
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This phrase drill and other similar drills to be suggested, 
will help to break up the bad habit which many children 
have of giving emphasis to unimportant words, and will 
greatly improve the oral reading. 

Good reading is largely a matter of good phrasing. 
To secure good phrasing the children must be trained to 
think the phrase together and to read it together, very 
nearly as if it were a single word. (For further discussion 
of phrasing and phrase drills, see Daily Lesson Plans, Part 
I, page xxvi.) 

Note. — In reading in adult years we are seldom con- 
scious of the letters of a word; we see words, phrases, and 
even sentences as wholes. It is a well established psycho- 
logical fact that of two habits formed to do the same thing, 
the one first formed tends more strongly to persist aU throu^ 
life than the last. Hence the habit of seeing word-groups 
should be formed early in the child's school life. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 1-4. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. 

Opposites and word-pairs: Explain to the children if 
necessary what is meant by the word opposites. Then 
place on the blackboard the first of each pair of words 
given below. Write after them the opposites as given by 
the children. Give assistance if necessary. 

good — bad in — out boy — girl dead — alive 

little — big hot — cold man — woman day — night 

Erase the original words and let the children give the 
opposites of those that remain. This direction applies to 
all future exercises on the meaning and itse of words. 
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Note. — In many cases the work indicated under 
Meaning and Use of Words can be done most profitably 
dm-ing the conversation suggested imder Thougld develop- 
ment. In all such cases, however, the words should remain 
upon the blackboard until after the Oral Reading. The 
work should then be completed and reviewed rapidly, the 
teacher making sure that each child imderstands what is 
meant in each case. This suggestion applies equally to 
the work with Opposites and the work with Synonyms. 

4. Practice and Review. &. 



pan 


clam 


chat 


bad 


has 


an 


am 


at 


add 


as 


& 


& 


& 


& 


& 



pan 
nap 


bag 
gab 


tan 
nat 


cat 
tack 


cap 
pack 



6. Seat Work, Let the children copy some or all of 
the phrases given under Reading from the hlackhoard. 

6. Spelling. Underline the following words in the 
phrases given under Phrase drill. Let the children study 
them and copy them. Then have them spelled orally 
or in writing. 



shell soup table 



"But whatever the diflBiculties involved, the teacher mv^t 
know her pupils as a first and necessary condition of their 
right instruction." — From The Elements of Instruction by 
E. E. White. 
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LESSON 2. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 

PAGES 5-9 

Tommy Tit and Phoebe Bird, Part II 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: leave, whistle, rise, rose, scare. 



leap 


listen 




nose 


bare 


leaf 


whistle 


wise 


rose 


care 


leave 


thistle 


rise 


those 


scare 



(6) Thought development: Silent reading and con- 
versation on the picture and the text, pages 5-9. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 5-9. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. 

Opposites and word-pairs: (See Lesson 1, par. 3.) 

long — short top — bottom rise — fall high — low 
ask — answer before — after come — go fast — slow 

4. Practice and Review. S. 



send 


stem 


bell 


best 


dead 


end 


em 


ell 


est 


ead 


6 


e 


e 


e 


e 



ten 
net 


den 
Ned 


bed 
Deb 


let 
tell 


less 
seU 



6. Context Reading and Language Work. Place upon 
the blackboard the sentences given below. Let the chil- 
dren study them in pairs and supply the right words to fill 
the blank spaces. Write the words supplied in their 
proper places, and let the children read the sentences in 
pairs. The teacher should arrange and use many similar 
exercises. 



To-day 
Yesterday 


the bird 
the bird 


hops 




To-day 
Yesterday 


the birds 
the birds 


fly 




To-day 
Yesterday 


the boys 
the boys 


come 


to school 
to school 



6. Seat Work. Write upon the blackboard the rhyme 
given below and let one group copy it while the other 
group is reciting. 

He hopped across the floor, 

And flew out of the door. 

And never came back any more. 

7. Spelling. (See Lesson 1, par. 6.) 



fly 

flew 


come 
came 


any 
many 


door 
floor 



Train your pupils to ask pertinent questions concerning 
the pronunciation or the meaning of words when they are 
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in doubt. That they do ask such questions will be a strong 
evidence of successful teaching. The ten minute period 
before nine and before one o'clock during which you are 
expected to be in your room to receive your pupils may 
well be reserved for hearing and answering questions. 

In most cases the best way to answer these questions 
is to assist the children to get the word from the context; 
to refer them to a more familiar context in which the 
word has already occurred; or to recall a known word 
which will furnish the material for a solution of the 
problem. 



LESSON 3A. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 

PAGE 9 



The Fairies' Dance 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: doth, dew, fairy. 



love 
dove 
doth 


new 
few 
dew 


chair 
air 
fairy 



(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, page 9. 

Who are those people in the picture? What are they 
doing? 

Look at the reading. Who can read the first line? 

Who is talking? 
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What word means /aine«? (we). 

What two words in this line mean about the same as 
dance t {sport and play). What does sport mean? (to have 
fun, etc.). When do fairies sport and play? What 
words tell us that? {by the moon). What does the moon 
do for the fairies? (gives light). 

Who can read the second line? 

When does day begin for real people? When does the 
day begin for the fairies? What words tell us that? 

What word in the second line means /ames? {our). 

Who can read the third line? What word in this line 
meajiB fairies? {we). 

What does frisk mean? 

When does the dew fall? What are the fairies doing 
when the dew is falling? What words tell us that? 

What word can we use in place of doth? 

Who can read the fourth line? 

What does trip it mean? 

Who can read the last two lines? 

How do the fairies dance? Where do they dance? 

Look at the reading: 

Find all the words that tell what the fairies are 
doing. 

Read the line that tells where the fairies dance. 

Read the line that tells how they dance. 

Read the words that tell when they dance. 

(c) Reading from the blackboard: 

During or after the thought development work, place 
the following sentences upon the blackboard. Let the 
children read them and use them afterward for seat work. 
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Children sport and play by sunlight. 
Fairies sport and play by the moon. 
Our day begins with the sunrise. 
The fairies' day begins with the night. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, page 9. 

Let each of several children read the whole lesson. 
Try to secure proper expression. At the close of the 
lesson let the children read the poem in concert. 

3. Practice and Review. {. 



spin 


his 


pit 


skiU 


whisk 


in 


is 


it 


ill 


isk 


I 


I 


I 


I 


I 




spin 


pill 


pin 


tip 


tin 


nips 


lip 


nick 


pit 


nit 



4. Seat Work. Let the children copy the sentences 
given under Reading from the blackboard. 
6. Spelling. 



sport begin fairies 



6. Enunciation and the Correction of Speech Defects. 
See Daily Lesson Plans, Part I, pages xlii-xlvii. 

''Reading must not be degraded as means to other ends, 
but must be of central importance, and the best test of 
the quality of the teacher and the school work.'' — From 
How to Teach Reading by G. Stanley Hall. 
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LESSON 3B. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 
PAGES 10, 11 

Dirty Goops 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: dirty , towel, trowel, bath. 



bird 
third 
dirty 


cow 
towel 
trowel 


ask 
bath 
path 



(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, as in Lesson 3 A, par. 1 (6). 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 10, 11. 

3. Memorizing. Help the children to memorize the 
rhyme. 

4. Seat Work. 

Do you wash your face every morning? 
Do you wash your face on the towel? 
Are you a Goop? 

Also build words upon the following bases: 

at et it ot ut (as in shut) 
6. Spelling. 



wash duiiy towel 
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6. Supplementary Reading. See Daily Lesson Plans, 
Part I, page Ixiv. 

''Learn one thing and refer all others to it." 

— Jacotot. 



LESSON 4. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 
PAGES 11, 12 

The Silly Little Lamp and Left! Right! 

1. Preparation. 

New words: lampf proud, blew, silly, march, soldier. 



clam 
clamp 
lamp 


mouth 

cloud 

proud 


grew 

blew 

threw 


BiUy 

silly 

chilly 


star 

starch 

march 


(sol jer) 
soldier 



2A. The Silly little Lamp. 

I. Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 11, 12. 

II. Oral reading; Read the text, pages 11, 12. 

Note. — Before leaving this lesson make sure that the 
children understand the point. 

2B. Left! Right! 

I. Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, page 12. 

II. Oral reading: Read the text, page 12. 

III. Dramatization, etc. — Let the children memorize, 
sing and act. 

See Daily Lesson Plans, Part I, page xxv. 
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3. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Opposites: 

small — large more — less open — shut 

off — on dirty — clean 



4. Practice and Review, d. 



pond 
on 
6 


body 
od 
6 


trot 
ot 
6 


Tom 
om 
6 


stop 
op 
6 














top 
pot 


stop 
pots 


bog 
gob 


dog 
god 


Tom 
mot 




6. Seat 


Work. 











One night a little lamp sat on a table. 
It made the room bright. 
The lamp was proud of itself. 



6. Spelling. 



lamp 
camp 


table 
stable 


proud 
cloud 



"The manner of perceiving words must depend, for the 
child, very largely on how he is taught to perceive them in 
learning to read." — From The Psychology and Pedagogy 
of Reading by E. B. Huey. 

"It may be seriously questioned if thousands of teachers 
who are teaching children 'reading' do not deem the smooth 
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utterance of words the great end of their work. That such 
teaching should lead directly to word pronunciation where 
no whit of the true reading process is present is not strange." 
— From Reading by Mary E. Laing. 



LESSON 5. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 
PAGES 13-20 

The Little Bird and the Bush 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: hush, angry, hear, how, shoot, quench, 
hawk, camel. 



put 


hang 


grow 




too 


push 


sang 


crow 


(bare) 


toot 


bush 


angry 


bow 


bear 


shoot 




bench 


straw 








quench 


raw 


Sam 






French 


hawk 


camel 





(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 13-20. 

Note. — Be sure that the children find the face in the 
water, near the feet of the camel. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 13-20. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. 

Opposites: (Refer to the text.) 



pleased — angry 



empty — full 
15 



down — up 



4. Practice and Review. U. 



bug 


hundred 


plum 


under 


bud 


ug 


un 


um 


un 


ud 


ii 


ti 


ti 


ti 


ti 



but 
tub 


club 
bulk 


mud 
dumjS 


plum 
lump 


stub 
bust 



6. New Phonogram Developed. § = z 
no§e doe§ babieg clo§e goeg Thursday § = z 

6. Seat Work. 

Dog, dog, chase goat. 
Goat won't nibble bush. 
Bush won't give me a swing. 

7. Spelling. 



chase goat bush 



Divide your children into groups. You can do more 
and better work in fifteen minutes with a group of fifteen 
children than you can in forty-five minutes with a class of 
forty-five. See "The Group System,'' Daily Lesson 
Plans, Part I, page Ixxii. 

"True teaching aims always to strengthen the power 
of seizing relations. It cultivates the power of thought. 
— From The Psychologic Foundations of Education by 
W. T. Harris. 
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LESSON 6. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 
PAGES 21-24 

Star Wishes, The Clam and the Crow and The Old 
Man with a Nose 

1. Preparation. 

New words: word, whoo, edge, replied, choose, suppose, 
certainly, wrong, remarkable. 



work 
word 
worm 


(who) 
whoo 


(Si) 

edge 


fly 
reply 
replied 


moon 

moose 

ehoo§e 


sup 

poge 
suppose 


c = s 

certjtin 
certainly 


song 
wrong 


remark 
remarkable 



"If a child hesitates with a new word, help him to 
refer to a type word which he has already mastered. 
Instead of pronouncing the new word for him insist upon 
his using for himself his own stock of knowledge. . . . 

"Guess-work can never take the place of thought, 
and a child should not be driven to guess at the pronuncia- 
tion, but every attempt should be based upon something 
which he has been taught in former lessons. Such prac- 
tice will lead to thoughtful self-help." — Sarah Louise 
Arnold. 

2A. Star Wishes. 

I. Thought development: Conversation on the picture 
and the text, pages 21, 22. Compare the owFs day with 
the fairies' day. 
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Why does the owl like the night? 

II. Oral reading: Read the text, pages 21, 22. 

2B. The Clam and the Crow. 

I. Thought development: 

Let the children read the text through silently. Ask 
questions to bring out the story. Let the children answer 
without reading the text, if they can. Be sure that they 
understand how the clam opens and shuts its shell. 

II. Oral reading: Read the text, pages 23, 24. 
Let the reading be brisk and expressive. 

2C. The Old Man with the Nose. 

I. Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text. 

Note. — This selection was put into the book ''just 
for fun." Let the children enjoy it. They will want to 
talk about it; let them do the talking. 

II. Oral reading: Read the text, pages 23, 24. 

III. Memorizing: Suggest to the children that they 
may learn this by heart if they choose. Many of them 
will learn it without any effort. Do not make them 
learn it. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. 

Synonyms: Place upon the blackboard the words 
following one at a time. Refer them to the text where 
they have occurred. 

Ask: What word means the same or nearly the same 
as this word? 
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hut = little house soup = broth sport = fun, play 
bath = wash silly = foolish strike = hit 

frisk = dance, skip, etc. quench = put out 

gnaw = nibble certainly = surely 

4. Practice and Review, a — e = a. 



at 
ate 


sham 
shame 


am 
game 


an 
cane 


slat 
slate 


add 
fade 


a 

a — e = a 



Use marks only in the development of sounds and of 
unfamiliar words. The mark is a crutch and should be 
used only when necessary. (See Daily Lesson Plans, Part 
I, page Ixi.) 

6. Seat Work. 

Wish I may, wish I might, 
Have the wish, I wish to-night. 

Place upon the blackboard a list of words, such as 
hat, hit, not, and let the children change them by adding 
other letters so as to make the ''girl'' letters (vowels) 
say their names. 

6. Spelling. 



star wish have 



''Good teaching relates everything and makes it possible 
for the children to see new relations between the new and 
the old. ... It is the careful fitting of new thoughts to old 
experiences. . . ." — McMurky. 
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LESSON 7. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 

PAGE 25 

The Poor Man and the Thief 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: dwelt, early, thief, noise, own. 



well 


heard 


ie = ee 


voice 


blow 


dwell 


earn 


thief 


choice 


blown 


dwelt 


early 


grief 


noise 


own 



(6) Thought development: Conversation on the text, 
page 25. 

Note. — Bring out the point of the story. If neces- 
sary, help the children to get the joke 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, page 25. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Opposites: 

poor — rich wife — husband few — many 

early — late nothing — something 

4. New Phonograms Developed, air = are, arrow. 



fair 


fare 


stair 


stare 


chair 


pair 


pare 


hair 


hare 


Clair 


air 


are 


air 


are 


lair 




dare 




sparrow 






share 




narrow 






spare 




arrow 
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5. Seat Work. 

A poor man once dwelt with his wife in a little hut. 
A thief broke into their hut to rob them. 

6. Reproduction. Let the children reproduce the story 
orally. 

7. Spelling. 



poor dwelt thief 



''If a child cannot pronounce a new word that is made 
up of familiar sounds and elements, your work in phonics 
needs looking after. It is much easier, apparently, for you 
to give the new word than to wait for the child to build it 
up slowly out of elements known or partially known, but 
it is far less effective." — Olive M. Jones in School Work. 



LESSON 8. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 

PAGES 26^33 

The Sparrow and the Crow 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: agree, pudding, first, currants, though, 
sure, remarkably, sickle, mow, food, pleasure, bellows. 



agree 




sugar 


remark 


cattle 


know 


pudding 


thoid^^l 


sure 


remarkable 


sick 


snow 


first 


currants 


surely 


remarkably 


sickle 


mow 




cool 


pleasure 






fool 


treasure 








food 


measure 
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(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
tures and the text, pages 26-33. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 26-33. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Synonyms: Refer to the text. 



ready = done 
sure = certain 
beak = bill 
rill = brook 



share = part 
remarkably = very 
nice = good 
flow = run 



wash = bathe 
beg = ask 
really = truly 
mow = cut 



4. Practice and Review, ee =^ e, ea = e. 



Ned 
need 


bet 
beet 


red 
reed 


fed 
feed 


feU 
feel 


met 
meet 


6 
ee= e 


Ned 
knead 


bet 
beat 


red 
read 


pet 
peat 


deU 
deal 


met 
meat 


ea= e 



6. Seat Work. 



I really don't know 
What the sparrow can mean, 
For I'm sure as crows go, 
I'm remarkably clean! 



6. Spelling. 



beak 

leak 

weak 


mean 

lean 

clean 


crow 
slow 
blow 
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LESSON 9. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 

PAGE 34 

A May Song 
1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: maiden, month, weather, heart. 



sail 


wonder 


bread 


(hart) 


mail 


money 


meadow 


heart 


maiden 


month 


weather 


hearth 



(6) Thought development: Conversation on the text, 
page 34. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, page 34. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. 

Synonyms: 



merry = gay 
maiden = girl 
better = more 
way = path 



tripping = skipping = dancing 
sport = play 
lay = song 



4. Memorizing, etc. Let the children memorize and 
sing the words. For music see New American Mulsic 
Reader, No. 1, page 113. 

6. Practice and Review, i — e = I, ie = I, igh = t. 



Ud 
hide 


sUd 
slide 


slim 
slime 


bid 
bide 


rid 
ride 


bit 
bite 


i— e =1 


die 
died 


Ue 
Ued 


tie 
tied 


hie 


fie 


pie 


ie =1 


night 


right 


tight 


slight bright 


fright 


igh =! 
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6. Seat Work. 

I love my little sisters 
And my brothers every day; 
But I seem to love them better 
In the merry month of May. 

7. Spelling. 



sister 
mister 


brother 
mother 


ever 
every 



LESSON 10. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 
PAGES 35-41 

The Wake-up Story, Part I 
1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: breeze, breakfast, quietly, tender, slice, 
lying- 















wash 




quiet 


squeeze 


tend 


nice 


lie 


waddle 


brgjztkfast 


quietly 


breeze 


tender 


slice 


lying 


waddle 



(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 35-41. 

Note. — Recall the ''Go-to-sleep Story,'' Horace Mann 
First Reader, page 55. Talk about it. Let some child 
repeat the ''One doggie" rhyme if any one can; if not, 
read the rhyme yourself. This new story is about the same 
little boy and his friends. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 35-41. 
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3. Meaning and Use of Words. 

Opposites: 
cool — wajm morning — evening work — play 

quietly — still tender — tough young — old 

sister — brother awake — asleep 

4. Practice and Review, o — e = o, oe = 6, oa = 6, 

ow = 6. 



not 
note 


rob 
robe 


rod 
rode 


hop 
hope 


slop 
slope 


6 
o — e = o 


got 
toe 


cot 
hoe 


rod 
Joe 


blot 
floe 


sop 
roe 


6 
oe = 6 


goat 
know 


coat 
bow 


road 
blow 


bloat 
grow 


soap 
crow 


oa = o 
ow = o 




whisk 
whiskers 


muff 
muflSer 


sister 
blister 


tender 
slender 


wake 
waken 





6. Seat Work. 

There was one doggie. 
There were two kittens. 

There were three rabbits. 
There were four geese. 
There were five chicks. 

6. Spelling and Dictation. 



There were fom* geese 



''That man who has the original power, or the acquired 
habit, — which is often more than an equivalent for the orig- 
inal power — to grasp readily and clearly the meaning of 
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what he reads, is one whom all others may well envy. And 
yet this power, valuable beyond calculation, may be given 
to every child in our schools, if we can but find the rigjit way 
to secure it." — From the School Room Guide by DeGraff. 



LESSON 11. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 
PAGES 41-46 

The Wake-up Story, Part II 
1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: busy, orchard, rich, juicy. 



(Wz I) 
busy 


(or cherd) 
orchard 


which 
rich 


(joos) 
juice 
juicy 



(6) Thought development: Conversation on the text, 
pages 41-46. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 41-46. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Opposites: 

busy — idle far — near willing — unwilling 
dressed — undressed 

4. Practice and Review, u — e =^ u, ue = u, ew = u. 



cub 
cube 


tub 
tube 


cut 
cute 


us 
use 


u-e = u 


hue 
hew 


due 
dew 


cue 
few 


sue 
new 


ue = u 
ew = u 


ripe 

ripen 

ripened 


jump 
pump 
pumpkin 


ask 
bask 
basket 


wag 

wagon 

wagoner 


cow 

row 

plow 
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6. Seat Work. 

And while Baby Ray's friends were waiting and Baby 
Ray was still asleep, what was Baby Ray's mother doing? 
6. Spelling. 



wait 
waiting 


do 
doing 


sleep 
sleeping 



LESSON 12. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 

PAGES 47-49 

Ten Little Pumpkins and The Old Man and 
THE Basket 

1. Preparation. 

New words: vnthered, gardener, even, thrive, lantern, 
basket, manage, terrible, row, fence. 



with 


hard 


eve 


three 




wither 


garden 


even 


thrive 


(her) 


withered 


gardener 


evening 


through 


lantern 



ask 


man 


berry 


cow 


face 


task 


manage 


merry 


bow 


once 


basket 


damage 


terrible 


row 


fence 



2A. Ten Little Pumpkins. 

I. Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 47-49. 
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What happened to the first pumpkin? the second? 
etc., etc. 

Ask the questions suggested above. Let the children 
get the answers silently from the pictiu-e and the text. 
Require complete statements. If necessary, help the chil- 
dren to get their answers into satisfactory forms. Place 
each answer upon the blackboard as given. When all the 
answers have been given, let the children read them. 

A cow ate the first pumpkin. 

A wagon smashed the second pumpkin. 

Baby took the third pumpkin for a ball. 

The gardener killed the fourth pumpkin with his hoe. 

Etc., etc. 

After this work has been completed ask such other 
questions as may seem advisable. 

II. Oral reading: Read the text, pages 47-49. 

2B. The Old Man and the Cow. 

I. Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, page 49. 

II. Oral reading: Read the text, page 49. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Opposites : 

even — uneven found — lost tall — short 
ripe — green largest — smallest 

4. Practice and Review. Short vowels, ful. 



clam 


fence 


sickle 


trot 


must 


glad 


went 


crib 


pond 


cut 


rattle 


ten 


rill 


top 


up 


& 


g 


I 


6 


a 
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beauty- 
beautiful 


cheer 
cheerful 


wake 
wakeful 


rest 
restful 


play 
playful 



"Teach endings, syllables and combinations of letters 
whenever possible, neaSy ingy tioUy 6fe, aivy ould, etc., 
instead of separate sounds, thereby simplifying the work 
and hastening results." — Course of Study, Minneapolis. 

6. Seat Work. 

For if I should ask it 
To get in my basket, 
Twould make such a terrible row. 

6. Spelling. 



for 
or 


should 
would 


such 
much 



''It needs the union of much experience with the most 
consummate wisdom to know exactly what ought to be 
done and what ought to be left undone — the latter being 
frequently by far the more important of the two." — 
Philip G. Hamerton. 



LESSON 13. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 

PAGES 50-60 

Johnny-cake 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: company , really, clothes, trousers, 
pity, sprang, join, mower, minute, scythe, shovel, gallop, 
stretch, towards. 
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come 
company 


re al 
really 


clothe 
clothes 


proud 
trousers 


(min it) 
minute 


scythe 


shove 
shovel 


shall 
gallop 




pit 

pity 


rang 
sprang 


blow 
mower 






catch 
stretch 


(to erds) 
towards 


noise 
join 





(6) Thought development: Silent reading, pictm-e 
study and conversation on the picture and the text, 
pages 50-60. 

This story furnishes an excellent opportunity for 
training in expressive reading. Use it for that purpose. 
Fortunately it is very popular with children. They will 
gladly work on it as long as the teacher may desire. 

Remember that all true expression is essentially self- 
expression. It flows from within outward, not from 
without inward. Make sure that the children have the 
meaning of what they read. This is the first and most 
important step in securing good expression. Help the 
children to get the meaning of the text with suggestions 
and questions such as the following: 

Some words mean more than other words. We call 
words that mean more than other words "strong" words. 
Sometimes we make a little stop after the strong words; 
sometimes we read them a little more slowly than we do 
other words. 

Have the children point out the strong words in the 
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following sentences. Have them read the sentences with 
proper emphasis: 

I will make a great big Johnny-cake boy to-day. 
You would have thought he was a real live boy. 
She made him a nice red cap, etc. 

Help the children also with questions upon the text 
such as the following: 

How did Johnny-cake feel when the old woman spoke 
of eating him?j 

Read what Johnny-cake said so as to show how he felt. 

How did the old woman feel when Johnny-cake ran 
away? 

Read what she said so as to show that she was sorry, 
etc., etc. 

In this work the teacher should participate in the read- 
ing. Her reading should furnish a model for the children. 
In securing good expression, imitation has a legitimate 
function. It is, however, always secondary. The child 
who merely imitates the teacher gains little which he can 
apply to a new situation. Imitation tends to make the 
children dependent upon the teacher; basing expression 
upon the meaning tends to make them independent. First 
make sure of the thought, then furnish a good model for 
the children to imitate. 

In connection with leading the children to get the 
thought and to follow a good model, the teacher may give 
such simple exercises in emphasis as the following: 

Write on the blackboard a sentence from the text, as 

"Stop a minute!" 
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Read the sentence, or have it read, with proper em- 
phasis. Then ask the children to point out the strong 
word, i.e. the word that is so important that it is said 
''more strongly'' than the other words. Continue with 
other sentences. 

How fine he looks! 

It would be a great pity to eat him. 

Eat me, eat me! Nobody shall eat me. 

Johnny-cake, come back! 

We want to eat you. 

I've outrun, etc. 

See ''Expression," Daily Lesson Plans, Part I, 
page XXV. 

2. Oral Reading. 

(a) Read the text, pages 50-60. 

Read the story through with as few stops or interrup- 
tions as possible. Let the reading be brisk, and expressive. 
(6) Conversation after the reading: 

Who made the Johnny-cake boy? 

Why? 

What clothes did he have on? 

Why did he run away? 

Who tried to catch him? 

Who did catch him? 

How? 

3. Dramatization. Let the children act the story. If 
possible take them into the school yard. If the yard is 
not available, use the kindergarten room. 
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Select to represent the different characters those chil- 
dren who can read their parts most expressively. Let 
each child memorize his lines. This story is easy to 
dramatize. The children will think it great fun "to play 
Johnny-cake." 

See "Dramatizing," Daily Lesson Plans, Part I, page 

XXV. 

4. Meaning and Use of Words. 
I. Opposites: 



often — seldom 
better — worse 



sad — gay 
sadly — gayly 
fast — slow 



nobody — somebody 
slowly — swiftly 



II. Synonyms: 

maybe = perhaps galloped = ran chased = ran after 
behind = back of closer = nearer cried = said 
sprang = jumped 

6. Practice and Review, aw = au — a == 6, ves. 

I 



saw 


caught 


bought 


war 


all 


corn 


hawk 


saucer 


thought 


warm 


talk 


stork 


lawn 


naughty 


ought 


swarm 


stalk 


short 


aw = 


au = 


ou = 


a = 


a = 


6 



II 



life 
lives 


wife 
wives 


knife 
knives 


wolf 
wolves 


self 
selves 


shelf 
shelves 
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6. Seat Work. 



" How fine he looks," she said aloud. 
"It would be a great pity to eat him." 

II 

And he galloped after Johnny-cake. 
But he couldn't catch up with him. 

Ill 

And quick as a wink he snapped up Johnny-cake with 
his sharp teeth. 
7. Spelling. 

I 



said 


aloud 


great 


II 


catch 


with 


down 


III 


quick 


teeth 


snapped 
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LESSON 14. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 

PAGE 61 

The Great Brown House 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: floweret, whisper, violet, unclose, winter, 
grace. 



flower 
floweret 


whiskers 
whisper 


vi lin 
violet 


close 
unclose 




win 
winter 


race 
grace 





(6) Thought development: Silent reading and con- 
versation on the text, page 61. 

2. The Reading Lesson. Read the text, page 6L 

3. Meaning and Use of Words: 
Synonyms: 



great = large 
pretty = beautiful 
nap = sleep 
timid = shy 
gay = merry 



floweret = little flower 
unclose = open 
peep = look out 
nodding = bowing 



4. New Phonogram Developed, a ^ 6. 



trot 


chop 


fox 


body 


shod 


6 


was 


want 


waddle 


squad 


swallow 


a =6 


wasp 


wander 


wallet 


watch 


wigwam 


a =6 
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6. Seat Work. 



Your pretty eyes you must now unclose, 
From your long, long winter's nap. 



6. Spelling. 



pretty eyes unclose 



7. Singing. Let the children sing the words. For 
music see Songs for Little Children by Eleanor Smith. 

''It may seem trifling to say that the mind can accept 
only what it is prepared for; but the constant neglect of 
this commonplace is the cause of much unsuccessful teach- 
ing." — From Exposition and Illustration in Teaching by 
Pkof. John Adams. 



LESSON 15. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 

PAGES 62-66 

Little George and his Hatchet 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: hatchet, paint, handle, rather, cherry, 
scamp, England, switch, truth, thousand. 



hatch 
hatchet 


pain 
paint 


candle 
handle 


weather 
rather 


merry 
cherry 


camp 
scamp 


(Ingland) 
England 


witch 
switch 


true 
truth 


cloud 
thousand 



(6) Thought development: Picture study, silent read- 
ing, and conversation on the text, pages 62-66. 
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2. The Reading Lesson. Read the text, pages 62-66. 

3. Dramatization. Let the children act the story. 

4. Meaning and Use of Words. 

Synonyms: 

hatchet = little ax chop = cut scamp » rascal 
switch = whip vexed = angry 

6. New Phonogram Developed, o - H. 



sun 


sum 


nun 


hundred 


Bunny 


son 


some 


none 


honey 


money 


won 


come 


one 


love 


London 


wonder 


glove 


once 


above 


Monday 


dove 


sloven 


dun 


chunk 


shut 


doth 


slovenly 


done 


monkey 


shove 



6. Seat Work. 

"Yes, father. I cannot tell a lie. 
little hatchet." 

7. Spelling. 



I did it with my 



father with hatchet 



LESSON 16. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 

PAGES 67-73 

The Turtle, the Lion and the Snake 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: tawny, turtle, except, snake, scaly, 
course, search, wicked, fought. 
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paw 


curl 


vex 


make 


ale 


pawn 


hml; 


next 


rake 


scale 


tawny 


tm1;le 


except 


snake 


scaly 



four 


heard 


sickle 


bought 


pour 


learn 


wick 


sought 


course 


search 


wicked 


fought 



(6) Thought development: Picture study, silent read- 
ing, and conversation on the pictures and text, pages 67-73. 

2. Oral Reading Lesson. Read the text, pages 67-73. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Synonyms: 



animal = beast 
except = but 
search = look for 
leaping = jiunping 
wicked = bad 



forest = wood 
replied = answered 
crawling = creeping 
noise = sound 



4. Practice and Review. 



dear 
read 


raw 
war 


loaf 
foal 


room 
moor 


sham 
mash 


tool 
loot 


reed 
deer 



5. New Phonograms Developed, ck = c =^ k. 



Kate 


keep 


king 


kid 


km 


k 


cat 


cap 


colt 


cup 


clap 


c =k 


tack 


pack 


duck 


Puck 


stick 


ck =k 
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6. Seat Work. 

She saw a fox. 

I have seen a lion. 

You have seen a turtle. 

He has seen a lion and a snake. 

Note. — Many children say seen instead of have seen. 
They should be drilled upon this and other similar exer- 
cises until they acquire the habit of using seen correctly. 

7. Spelling and Dictation. Let the children spell from 
dictation: 

I have seen. 
He has seen. 
You have seen. 



LESSON 17A. 



INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 
PAGES 73-78 



Jack and his five Friends, Parts I and II 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: whose, fortune , merrier, cross, count, 
bleat, dreadful, robber. 



who 


or 


merry 


soft 


bounce 


whose 


for 


merrier 


cross 


count 


whom 


fortune 


merriest 


gone 


ground 




meat 


dead 


rob 




• 


seat 


dread 


robber 






bleat 


dreadful 


sob 
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(6) Thought development: Picture study, silent read- 
ing, and conversation on the text, pages 73-78. 

2. The Reading Lesson. Read the text, pages 73-78. 

3. New Phonogram Developed, c = s. 



certain 
certainly 


ceU 
cellar 


cent 
center 


cider 
cinder 




cigar 
circle 


recite 
city 





4. Seat Work. 

" May I go with you? " said the rooster; "I might help 
a Uttle." 

"Yes, indeed," said Jack; ''the more the merrier." 
6. Spelling. 



much 


merry 


more 


merrier 


most 


merriest 



LESSON 17B. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 
PAGES 78-82 

Jack and his five Friends, Part III, and 
The Silkworm 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: cellar y enough, needle, earn. 



seller 
(cellar) 


(enuf) 
enough 
rough 


candle 

needle 

fiddle 


early 

earn 

learn 
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(b) Thought development: Picture study, silent read- 
ing, conversation on the text, pages 78-82. 

2. The Reading Lesson. Read the text, pages 78-82. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Synonyms: 



seek = look for 
robber = thief 
scared = frightened 

4. Practice and Review. 



perhaps = maybe 
merrier = jollier 
certainly = surely 



teacher 


lesson 


repeat 


arithmetic 


multiply 


reading 


1 write 


blackboard 




subtract 
add 


divide 
divisor 





6. Seat Work. 

Here's a busy little spinner. 
Working hard to earn her dinner; 

6. Spelling. 



busy hard earn 



LESSON 18. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 

PAGE 83 
Where Go the Boats 
1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: either, castle, valley. 



either 
neither 


listen 
castle 


shall turkey 
valley 
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(6) Thought development: SUent reading and con- 
versation on the text, page 83. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, page 83. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Sjrnonyms: 

golden = yellow forever = always 

flows = runs hand = side 

4. New Phonogram Developed, do. 



moon 


soon 


poor 


moon 


goose 


too 


room 


moose 


rooster 


tool 


groom 


coon 



6. Seat Work. 

Dark brown is the river, 
Golden is the sand. 
It flows along forever, 
With trees on either hand. 

6. Spelling. 



dark brown hand 



LESSON 19A. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 

PAGES 84r-87 

Billy Boy's Coat 
1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: wear, tailor , cloth, weaver, wool, used. 



bear 


sail 


soft 


leave 


good 


use 


wear 


sailor 


broth 


weave 


wood 


refuse 


tear 


tailor 


cloth 


weaver 


wool 


refused 
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(6) Thought development: Picture study, sUent read- 
ing, and conversation on the pictures and the text, pages 
84r-87. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 84-87. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. Review. 

4. Practice and Review. 



weave 


wear 


tear 


steal 


take 


shake 


wove 


wore 


tore 


stole 


took 


shook 


woven 


worn 


torn 


stolen 


taken 


shaken 



6. Seat Work. 



This is the tailor. 

That made the coat. 

That Billy Boy wears. 

To keep him warm in the winter. 



6. Spelling. 



coat 


warm 


wears 



LESSON 19B. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 

PAGE 87 

The Old Man and the Bee 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: horribly y brute, regular. 



hot 


shoot 




horribly 


(root) 


(you) 


horrid 


brute 


reg u lar 
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(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, page 87. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, page 87. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. Review (optional). 

4. Practice and Review, wh, th (hard). See Daily 
Lesson Plans, Part I, pages 52, 53, 54. 



which 
what 


when 
where 


white 
while 


wheel 
wheat 


whether 
whither 


this 
these 


that 
those 


they 
their 


than 
then 


there 
thy 



6. Seat Work. 

I see a bee now. 

I saw a bee yesterday. 

I have seen a bee before. 

Billy Boy sees the dog now. 
He has seen the dog before. 
He saw him yesterday. 

Note. — Use this and similar exercises to prevent and 
to break up the incorrect use of seen and saw. A consider- 
able amount of time and work may be profitably spent 
on this. 

6. Spelling. 



now before yesterday 
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LESSON 20. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 
PAGES 88-93 

Stealing Rides, The Crow and the Chipmunk and 
The Old Man and the Cow 

1. Preparation. New words: mockj polite, tender, 
dance, laugh, escape, continue, such, which, horrible. 



knock 
mock 
stock 


so 

polite 

politely- 


tend 

tender 

sender 


ask 

dance 

prance 


far enough 
laugh 




ape 

cape 

escape 


con tin ue 

continual 

continually 


rich 

which 

such 


horribly 
horrible 
horrid 





2A. Stealing Rides. 

I. Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, page 88. 

II. Oral reading: Read the text, page 88. 

III. Memorizing: Encourage the children to memor- 
ize the rhyme. 

2B. The Crow and the Chipmunk. 

I. Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 89-93. 

II. Oral reading: Read the text, pages 89-93. 

III. Reproduction: Let the children reproduce the 
story orally. 

2C. The Old Man and the Cow. 

« 

I. Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, page 93. 
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II. Oral reading: Read the text; page 93. 
3, Meaning and Use of Words. 

Synonyms: 



caught sight of = saw 

in a great rage = very angry 

enter = go into 

dash = run 

escaped = got away 

flee = run away 



silly = foolish 
tip = end 

mock = make fun of 
still = quiet 
continue = keep on 
shut = close 



4. Practice and Review. ed=&d, ed= d, ed = t. 



start 
started 


coimt 
counted 


bleat 
bleated 


mind 
minded 


earn 
earned 


own 
owned 


stumble 
stumbled 


frighten 
frightened 




float 
floated 


tend 
tended 


bellow 
bellowed 










dash 
dashed 


escape 
escaped 


mock 
mocked 


cross 
crossed 


toss 
tossed 



6. Seat Work. 

I thought I saw a little Goop 
Who himg behind a cart; 

I looked again. He'd fallen off! 
It gave me such a start! 

6. Spelling. 



thought behind again 
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"Great care must be exercised by the teacher in giving 
every letter its correct and pure tone. Particular attention 
must be given to a clear enunciation of the long soimd of 
the vowels; when teachers say 'st6r-y' for 'sto-ry/ 
'toon' for Hime' and treat other vowels similarly, how can 
we hope for distinct and correct enunciation on the part 
of the pupils? When teachers talk about 'rawr' oysters 
and pronounce 'father' exactly as they do 'farther/ is it 
astonishing that the children pronounce and spell incor- 
rectly?" — Julia A. Richman. 

See Daily Lesson Plans, Part I, pages xlii-xlvii. 



LESSON 21A. 



INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 
PAGES 94^96 

The Lambikin, Part I 



1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: jackal^ morsely tiger, eagle. 



jack all 
jackal 


horse 
morsel 


tiger 


eagle 



(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 94r-96. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 94-96. 

3. New Phonogram Developed, a, as in arm. 



arm 
armful 


star 
starve 


car 
carpet 


scar 
scarlet 


card 
cardboard 


spark 
sparkle 


charm 
charming 


dark 
darling 


mark 
market 


garter 
garment 
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4. Practice and Review. 



mistake 
mistaken 


behave 
behaved 


brake 
brakeman 


disgrace 
disgraceful 


explain 
complain 



6. Seat Work. 



To granny's house I go, 
Where I shall bigger grow, 
Then you may eat me so. 



6. Spelling. 



then shall bigger 



LESSON 21B. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 
PAGES 96-100 

The Lambikin, Parts II and III 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: hurry, promise, people, drumikin, 
trundle, sigh. 



sight 
-sigh 


funny- 
hurry 


pe0ple 
promise 


triindle 
driimikin 



(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 96-100. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 96-100. 
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3. Meaning and Use of Words. 

Synonyms: 

morsel 



cunmng = wise 
plump = fat 
trundle = roll 



lambikin 
drumikin 



bit 

little lamb 

little drum 



Opposites: 
. plump — lean sorry — gay soften — harden 

4. Seat Work. 

''Too bad! too bad!'' the eagle replied, thinking sadly 
of the tender morsel he had let slip. 
6. Spelling. 



plump hurry promise 



LESSON 22. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER. 
PAGES 101-103 

The Wonderul Little Bag 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: idhy lazy, vanish, remember, deserve, 
dwarf, seize. 



idle 
lazy 



(table) 
feeble* 



vanish 
remember 



(fur) 
surprise 



(her) 
deserve 



warm 
dwarf 



seize 



(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 101-103. 
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2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 101-103. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Opposites: 



weU — iU 
better — worse 
' best — worst 
much — little 
more — less 
most — least 
feeble — strong 
find — lose 

4. Practice and Review. 



big — little 
bigger — smaller 
biggest — smallest 
dwarf — giant 
opened — shut 
idle — busy 
able — imable 



remember 




deserve 


vanish 


boyish 


November 


dwarf 


preserve 


famish 


girlish 


September 


wharf 


observe 


Spanish 


mannish 



6. Seat Work. 



I do my lessons every night. 
I have done this work before. 
I did it last night. 

Jane does well every day. 
She has done this lesson before. 
She did it last week. 



6. Spelling. 



every lesson last 
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LESSON 23. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 
PAGES 104^106 

Old Dog Tray 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: bimnesSj village, neighborhood, quarrel- 
Bome, invite. 



(biz n6s) 
business 



manage 
village 



(kw6r el) 
quarrel 



neighbor 
neighborhood 



invite 



(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 104r-106. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 104r-106. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. Review. 

4. Practice and Review. 



happy 


easy 


strong 


jolly 


happier 


easier 


stronger 


jollier 


happiest 


easiest 


strongest 


jolliest 




brave 


far 






braver 


farther 






bravest 


farthest 





6. Seat Work. 

''That does not matter," said they; 
by the company they keep." 
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^ dogs are known 



6. Spelling. 



known matter company 



LESSON 24. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 
PAGES 107-112 

The Mouse-gibl 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: wizard, daughter, mountain, narrow. 



(wiz erd) 
wizard 


caught 
daughter 


certain 
mountain 


sparrow 
narrow 



(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 107-112. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 107-112. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Synonyms: 



wizard = wise man 

shape = looks 

help = aid 

taking pity = feeling sorry 

mountain =high hill 

4. Practice and Review. 



replied = answered 
wish = want 
quench = put out 
pretty = beautiful 



fountain 


schoolmate 


disgrace 


finish 


captain 


roommate 


disgust 


punish 


curtain 


playmate 


displease 


punishment 
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6. Seat Work. 

The wind is strong. 
The winds are strong. 

The wind was strong. 
The winds were strong. 

Drill to establish the habit of using is, are, was, and 
were, correctly. Prepare and use other similar exercises 
until the correct habit is firmly established. 

6. Spelling. 



is 


are 


was 


were 



LESSON 25. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 
PAGES 112-116 

The Turtle and the Wolf 

!• Preparation. * 

(a) New words: prepare, tribe, between, strange. 
(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 112-116. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 112-116. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Synonyms: 

size = bigness prepare = get ready 

leaps = jumps win = beat 

strange = queer tribe = family 

course = track edge = shore 
slimk = sneaked 
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4. Practice and Review. (Conversation.) 



sunrise 
sunset 


forenoon 
afternoon 


noon 
midnight 


sunshine 
moonshine 


clear 
cloudy 


dayUght 
twilight 


moonbeam 
rainbow 


shower 
thunder 


storm 
lightning 


dawn 
nightfall 



"The primary teacher's first duty is to enlarge and 
clarify the child's mental store, rendering his facts, ideas 
and thought more precise and definite as well as more varied; 
her second duty — and this begins at the same time, and 
runs parallel with the former one — is to enlarge and clarify 
his vocabulary, adding to his stock of words and sharpening 
and guiding the senses in which he uses them. First and 
last the teacher's great instrument in the accomplishment 
of these ends is reading." — From Teaching the Language 
Arts by B. A. Hinsdale. 

6. Seat Work. 

"Brother turtle," said the wolf, "I am going to have 
turtle for dinner. Prepare to be eaten." 
6. Spelling. 



dinner prepare eaten 



LESSON 26A. 



INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 
PAGES 117-120 

The First Woodpecker 



1. Preparation. 
(a) New words: 
several, cupboard. 



bonnet, apron, beggar, dough, oven, 
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bonnet 


(aprun) 
apron 


beg 
beggar 


though 
dough 


dove even 
oven 






ever 
several 


(kub erd) 
cupboard 





(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 117-120. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 117-120. 

3. Reproduction. Let the children reproduce the 
story. 

4. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Opposites: Practice and Review. 



top — bottom 
high — low 
came — went 
good — bad 

6. Seat Work. 



long — short 
poor — rich 
no — yes 
first — last 



over — under 
behind — before 
smaller — larger 
dry — moist 



Once there was an old woman. 
She was little. 
She was odd. 
She lived alone. 



6. Spelling. 



woman 


odd 


alone 
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LESSON 26B. 



INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 
PAGE 120 

Frog Papa 



1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: underneath, anxious , tadpole. 



imder neath 
underneath 



(ank shus) 
anxious 



tad pole 
tadpole 



(6) Thouglit development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, page 120. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, page 120. 

3. Memorizing. Encourage the children to memorize 
the rhyme. 

4. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Synonyms: 

odd = queer lived = dwelt changed = tiuned 

lady = woman replied = answered biggest = largest 
dress = gown began = commenced anxious = worried 

6. Practice and Review. 



sunflower 
buttercup 


peony 
anemone 


pansy 
daisy 


dandelion 
dogwood 


tuUp 
sweetpea 



''There are two difficulties in the phonic analysis of 
words which are worthy of notice in this connection. One 
pertains to vowels which are modified by coalescing with 
the liquid or subvocal that follows, as in fast, chance, 
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merct/y etc. There are very few teachers who can give 
the exact sound of the vowel in such cases, even in com- 
bination. The other difficulty pertains to obscure vowels 
in unaccented syllables, as in primer, creator, error, honor, 
lesson, etc. The vowel sound in such syllables (what there 
is of it) so blends with the liquid that it is very difficult 
to separate them and not change either sound. Svch 
syllables should not be analyzed by young pupils.'^ — From 
Elements of Pedagogy by Emerson E. White. 

6- Seat Work. 

There was one little frog. 
There were two big frogs. 
One frog and two frogs are three frogs. 

7. Spelling. 



there three frog 



LESSON 27A. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 

PAGE 121 

Politeness 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words : politeness, impolite, nursery, present. 



polite 
politeness 
impolite 


nurse 

nursery 

purse 


present 



(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text. 
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2. Oral Reading. Read the text, page 121. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. 

Synonyms: 

eve = evening step = walk softly = quietly 

sound = noise surely = certainly impolite = not polite 
peep = look presents = gifts pile = heap. 

4. Seat Work. Build words containing these phono- 
grams: 

ake ound eep ink ile 

6. Spelling. 



sound 
ground 


while 
smile 


think 
bUnk 



LESSON 27B. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 

PAGE 122 

Christmas Song 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: gentle, deserve, expect 



gentle 



deserve 



expect 



(6) Thought development: Silent reading and con- 
versation on the text, page 122. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, page 122. 
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3. Meaning and Use of Words. 

Synonyms: 

toys = plajrthings 
bit = piece 
beautiful = pretty 



golden = yellow 
sled = sleigh 



4. Singing. Let the children sing the song. 
6. Practice and Review. (Conversation.) 



candy 
soldier 
doll house 


popcorn 

pictiu-e 

rifle 


sleigh 

wagon 

organ 


ribbon 

music 

railroad 


plaything 

steamboat 

knife 



6. Seat Work. 

We've tried to be gentle and kind and true. 

7. Spelling. 



tried | gentle 



kind 



LESSON 28A. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 
PAGES 123-125 

The We-enks 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: Indian, carried, forehead, tired, rest- 
less, swarm. 



In di an 
Indian 



carry 
carried 



(f6r 6d) 
forehead 
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tire 
tired 



rest less 
restless 



warm 
swarm 



(6) Thought development: Picture study, page 126, 
silent reading and conversation on the text, pages 
123-125. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 123-125. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Synonyms : 

wigwam = tent skin = hide 

strike = hit tales = stories 

tired = weary 

4. Seat Work. 

The Indian children were very fond of stories. 
They liked fairy tales. 
6. Spelling. 



children stories . tales 



" It is much easier to recognize Hiawatha and arrow be- 
cause they are long and different, and seem hard, than to 
name promptly the elusive can, ran, and ton, which seem so 
easy and yet are so nearly alike as to be formidable obsta- 
cles to the success of the untrained observer. The climax of 
objection is reached when we cite the tendency to make sen- 
tences solely for the sake of using certain words, thus 
destroying the element of thought value in the sentence. 
' Does the fat rat see the cat on the mat ? ' is far more diffi- 
cult for a child than is ' Hiawatha lived in a wigwam with 
old Nokomis ^ for the reasons above named.^^ — Sarah Louise 
Arnold. 
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LESSON 28B. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 
PAGES 125-127 

The Little Sleep Fairies 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: chink, wrinkle, eyelid, slumber, clamber. 



chink 




(I) 


. 


wrinkle 


(w6r y6r) 


eye 


slumber 


wriggle 


warrior 


eyelid 


clamber 



(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 125-127. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. 

Synonyms: 



slumber = sleep 
clamber = climb 
sleepless = wakeful 
golden = yellow 



chink = crack cranny = chink 
gently = softly beats = strikes 
gloomy = dark closed = shut 



4. Practice and Review. 

words on the blackboard.) 



(Talk about Indians — put 



brave 
squaw 


chief 
hunted 


moose 
papoose 


buffalo 
bear 


(ka noo) 
canoe 


musket 
rifle 


captive 
capture 


kettle 
feast 


hatchet 
tomahawk 


paddle 
moccasins 
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6. Seat Work. 



brave 

slave 

shave 


chief 
thief 
grief 


moose 
goose 
loose 


bear 

wear 

tear 


feast 

east 

least 


6. Spelling. 


brave 


goose 


bear 





LESSON 29. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 
PAGES 128-129 

Frogs at School 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: froggies, stern, pleasant, nobly, dodge. 



frog 
froggies 


lantern 
stem 


noble 
nobly 


her log 
ker-chog 


edge 
dodge 


pleasure 
pleasant 



(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 128-129. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 128-129. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Synonyms: 

pool = pond keep = obey 

strive = try hard leap = jump 

4. Practice and Review. (Conversation.) 



grocer 

grocery 

groceries 


cheese 

soda 

pickles 


turnips 
carrots 
radishes 


parsley 

potatoes 

mustard 


oatmeal 
nutmeg 
celery 
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6. Seat Work. 



There was one bull frog. 
There were twenty froggies. 

There was one wolf. 
There were many turtles. 



6. Spelling. 



twenty turtle froggies 



LESSON 30A. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 
PAGES 130-134 

Little Red Riding Hood, Parts I and II 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: griefs belief. 



thief 
grief 


belief 
believe 



(6) Thought development: Conversation on the picture 
and the text, pages 130-134. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 130-134. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Opposites: 



everybody — nobody 
nothing — something 
weak — strong 
grief — joy 



loved — hated 
fresh — stale 
warm — cool 
forget — remember 
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early — late 
lifted — dropped 
much — Uttle 
lose — find 



glad — sorry 
sick — well 
wicked — good 
fat — lean 



4. New Phonogram Developed. Hon = shun. 



promote 
promotion 


subtract 
subtraction 


act 
action 


add 
addition 


dictate 
dictation 



6. Seat Work. Do not forget to say "Good morning," 
and do not get into any mischief. 
6. Spelling. 



forget good morning 



LESSON SOB. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 
PAGES 135-140 

Little Red Riding Hood, Parts III and IV 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: straight, curtain, satisfied, mischief. 



(strait) 
straight 


mountain 
curtain 


satisfy 
satisfied 


mischijff 



(6) Thought development: Conversation on the picture 
and the text, pages 135-140. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 135-140. 
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3. Meaning and Use of Words. 

Synonyms: 

grief = sorrow 
cottage = little house 
moment = minute 
answer = reply 

4. Practice and Review. 



forest = wood 
anxious = worried 
path B road 



vacation 
position 


nation 
notion 


notation 
attention 


portion 
mention 


station 
relation 



6. Seat Work. 

As long as I live, I will never go out of the path again 
when my mother tells me not to. 
6. Spelling. 



path again mother 



"Hard work and ready wit, together with knowledge 
of child-life and love for teaching, — these must make 
the way to success. But a study of the experience of 
others may tjirow some light on the path of the young 
learner, — a path difficult enough at best in the early 
days." — Sarah Louise Arnold. 



LESSON 31. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 
PAGES 140-145 

The Rabbits and the Chipmunks 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: autumn, picnic, shoulder, afterward, 
family, cozy, aren't. 
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autumn 



family 



aren't 



picmc 



shoulder 



cozy 



(word) 
afterward 



(6) Thought development: Conversation on the picture 
and the text, pages 140-145. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 140-145. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Synonyms: 

fine = beautiful autumn = fall invite = ask 

believe = think suppose = guess manage = get along 
cozy = snug hardly = scarcely nearly =i almost 

4. Practice and Review. 



quench 
French 
French 


breeze 

sneeze 

squeeze 


button 

mutton 

cotton 


present 
presently 


witch 
twitch 
scritch 


death 
breath 
weather 


sparrow - 
narrow 
barrow 


want 
wander 
squander 


tumble 
bumble 
tremble 


battle 
cuttle 
scuttle 


pack 

packet 

jacket 


happen 

happening 

happened 


hush 
crush 
rushed 


fortune 
fortunate 
unfortunately 



6. Seat Work. 

People who dance all summer must pay the piper in 
winter. 

6. Spelling. 



people 


winter 


summer 
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"One-line sentences and short 'snippity' stories are 
especially bad, since they give no opportunity for holding 
thought, as it were, in solution. The child must learn to 
hold bigger and bigger elements in the mind, hence a 
book with a long story is valuable even for the beginning 
stages." — From The Mental and Physical Life of School 
Children by Peter Sandiford. * 



LESSON 32. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 
PAGES 146-154 

The Tale of Peter Rabbit 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: accident, umbrella, lettuce, cucumber, 
excitement, implore, exert, sieve, idea, cousin, onion, fortnight, 
camomile, gooseberry. 



accident 
umbrella 


(let is) 
lettuce 


implore 
cucumber 


excite 
excitement 


camomile 
gooseberry 


(6g ziirt) 
exert 


(siv) 
sieve 


c0untry 
cousin 


(tin yiin) 
onion 


(fSrt nit) 
fortnight 



(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
tures and the text, pages 146-154. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 146-154. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Synonyms: 



lane = path 
implored = asked 
damp = moist 
twitched = jerked 



naughty = bad 
exert = try hard 
presently = soon 
scuttled = scampered 
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frightened = scared 
staring = looking 



intended = meant 
fortnight = two weeks 



4. New Phonogram Developed, age. 



cabbage 
baggage 


manage 
damage 


rummage 
luggage 


package 
garbage 


savage 
c0urage 



5. Practice and Review. 



thief 


edge 


towel 


England 


dread 


chief 


dodge 


trowel 


English 


dreadful 


grief 


lodge 


vowel 


Englishman 


dreadfully 


polite 


wonder 


care 


accident 


politely 


wonderful 


careful 


accidental 


impolitely 


wonderfully 


carefully 


accidentally 



6. 
1. 
buns. 
2. 
3. 



Seat Work. 

She bought a loaf of brown bread and five currant 



Peter gave himself up for lost and shed big tears. 
I am sorry to say that Peter was not very well 
during the evening. 
7. Spelling. 

I 



loaf bought bread 


II 


lost shed tears 


III 


sorry during evening 
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LESSON 33. INTRODUCTORY SECOND READER 
PAGES 155-163 

Nonsense Alphabet 

1. Preparation. 

(a) Rhyme study: heroriy orange, quail, screw, unicorn, 
vuUure, Xeroses, turban. 

(6) Word study: picture, length, extreme, principal, 
quaint, turban, zealous. 



vulture 
picture 


length 
strength 


extreme 


prince 
principal 


quail 
quaint 






turtle 
turban 


(z61 us) 
zealous 







(c) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
tures and the text, pages 155-163. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 155-163. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. Review. 

4. Memorizing. Teach the children to repeat the 
alphabet in order. 

6. Practice and Review, ph ^ f. 



Phoebe 
Philip 


elephant 
telegraph 


telephone 

phonograph 




phrage 
photograph 


phiz 





6. Seat Work. Let the children write the alphabet 
in order; both small letters and capitals. 

7. Spelling. Review. 
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PHONIC ELEMENTS IN THE ORDER OF THEIR 
TREATMENT 

Page 

6. Practice and Review: &. 

7. Practice and Review: S. 
11. Practice and Review: ?. 
14. Practice and Review: d. 
16. Practice and Review: H. 

New Phonogram developed: § = 2. 

19. Practice and Review: a — e==d. 

20. New Phonograms developed: airfare, arrow. 

22. Practice and Review: ee ==€, ea= e. 

23. Practice and Review: i—[e=^l,ie = lyigh = I. 

25. Practice and Review: o — e^o, oe = d, oa-o, ow = d. 

26. Practice and Review: u —e = u, ite = u, ew = u. 
28. Practice and Review: short vowels, ful. 

33. Practice and Review: aw=au=ou = a^6, ves. 

35. New Phonogram developed: a=d. 

37. New Phonogram developed: o^U. 

38. New Phonograms developed: cA; = c = A;. 
40. New Phonogram developed: c = s. 

42. New Phonogram developed: 00. 

44. Practice and Review: why th (hard). 

46. Practice and Review: ed = &i, ed=d, ed- 1. 

47. New Phonogram developed: a, as in arm. 
64. New Phonogram developed: turn =^ shun. 

68. New Phonogram developed: age. 

69. Practice and Review: p/i=/. 
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PAKT VI 

DAILY LESSON PLANS 
HORACE MANN SECOND READER 



LESSON 1. SECOND READER, PAGES 1, 2 
The Polite Monkey 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: monkey, meant, hold, stood, treated, 
bow, course. 



money 
monkey 


head 
meant 


cow 
bow 


four 
course 



Let the children pronoimce the new words either from 
the book or from the board, preferably the latter. Use 
the key words only when they are needed. Key words 
are given for all new words which seem at all likely to 
give trouble. If others are needed the teacher will, of 
course, supply them. 

"Take, for example, the first lesson in the Second Reader. 
If the books are opened, and the pupils are directed to read 
at sight, the probability is that the result will be a failm-e. 
All the difficulties come at once upon the pupil. Many of 
the old words will not be recognized in their new surround- 
ings, while the new words can of course not be grasped at 
once, nor can the new thought. In accordance with this 
law (of successive clearness), the teacher must determine 
what the difficulties are likely to be, and then overcome 
them one by one. He should, for instance, refresh the minds 
of his pupils upon those words of the lesson which they have 
had before, but which they may not at once remember. 
He can do this by writing them upon the board in familiar 
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sentences, or by pointing to them on the chart, or by spell- 
ing them out with detached letters. Then he must give 
instruction upon new words. He might, when the pupils 
know the subject of the lesson, easily draw from them the 
ideas likely to be found in such a lesson. He could then 
place upon the board the new words representing these 
ideas, and by speUing, syllabicating, phonic analysis, etc., 
impress them upon the minds of his pupils. The reading 
may now proceed with some prospect of success, for the 
teacher has observed the law of successive clearness, has 
proceeded step by step." — From Essentials of Method by 
Charles DeGarmo. 

(6) Thought development: Silent reading, pictm-e 
study and conversation on the pictiu'e and the text, pages 
1,2. 

Seat work (optional) : Place upon the blackboard the 
following questions. Let the children study silently at 
their seats the pictm-e and the text and find an answer 
to each question. Require complete statements. At the 
proper time let the children give their answers. Help 
them, if necessary, to get their answers into a suitable 
form. As the answers are given, write them upon the 
blackboard. When all the answers are written, have them 
read. Let each reader read several or all of the answers. 

This work is excellent "language work" and may 
well be done during the period assigned to that subject. 
Exercises of a similar natiu-e should be given in connection 
with subsequent reading lessons as often as practicable. 
They will, if kept up, produce valuable results both upon 
the reading of the children and upon their oral and written 
language work. They also tend strongly to develop the 
habit of thoughtful, independent study. 
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In some cases, the children may, if the teacher thinks 
best, write their answers before they are discussed in class. 
Who was Jocko? 
What did he do for a living? 
Who was Frisky? 

How many monkeys had Frisky seen? 
What did Frisky do when he saw Jocko? 
What did Jocko do then? 
What did Frisky do next? 
What did Jocko do then? 

What did Frisky do when Jocko took oflf his cap? 
Why did Frisky run away? 
Why was Frisky frightened? 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 1, 2. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Opposites: 

hold — drop any one — no one take oflf — put on 
gay — sad yoimg — old before — since 

fast — slowly polite — impolite, saucy, rude 

4. New Phonogram Developed, ey (final) = I. 



money | honey [ monkey | donkey | turkey | ey = i 



6. Seat Work. Write the sentence given below upon 
the blackboard and let the children copy it on the black- 
board or at their seats. 

Was it because he had never before been treated so 
politely? 

6. Spelling. 



because before treated 
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LESSON 2. SECOND READER, PAGE 3 
Around and Around 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: broom, room, maiden, dusty, tidy, trig. 

(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text. Bring out the contrast between the 
very little maiden and the very big broom. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, page 3. 

3. Memorizing. Encourage the children to memorize 
the piece. 

4. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Opposites: 

dusty — dustless, clean very little — very big 
tidy — untidy bigger — smaller 

not quite so big — not quite so small 

5. New Phonogram Developed, o =od. 



broom 


groom 


bloom 


groove 


school 




gloom 


fool 


hoot 


loose 


' shoot 


00 


to 


do 


move 


who 


tom^ 


0=00 



6. Seat Work. 

Around and around 
A dusty little room, 

Went a very little maiden 
With a very big broom. 
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7. Spelling. 



around very with 



LESSON 3. SECOND READER, PAGE 4 
Wise Mrs. Chickabiddy 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: replied, road, which, wise, cross. 

Recall the rule for final e silent. See Daily Lesson 
Plans, Part III, pages 182, 183. Also for the two girl letters 
which stand together (ie, oa), see Daily Lesson Plans, 
Part III, page 213. 

(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, page 4. 

Let the children look at the picture. Let them do the 
talking. Let them read the text through silently. Then 
ask a few such questions as: 

What is Mr. Reynard Fox thinking of? 

How does Mrs. Chickabiddy feel? 

Why was Reynard so polite? 

What did Mrs Chickabiddy mean when she said, ''I 
can't tell, till I know which way you are going"? 

Why was she wise? Etc., etc. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, page 4. 

Work for expression. See Daily Lesson Plans, Part I, 
page XXV, also Part IV, page 30. 

3. New Phonogram Developed, ey - &. 



they I obey | whey | grey [ Reynard [ ey = a 
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4. Seat Work. 

''Oh, I don't know,'' replied wise Mrs. Chickabiddy. 
''I can't tell till I know which way you are going." 

See that the children use the quotation (talk) marks 
and spell canH and donH correctly. The Seat Work 
exercises if properly supervised will help greatly in the 
spelling and composition work both in this and in later 
grades. 

5. Spelling. 



know replied which don't 



''As often as practicable the child reads to his class that 
he may have the inspiration of an audience greater than 
one, in fact, that oral reading may have its excuse for be- 
ing, from the child's point of view. The class in turn 
reproduces the thought heard, thus insuring a growth in 
the power of auditory attention. 

"Visual power is gained by the reproduction of sentences 
or paragraphs which have been simply glanced at. And 
by reason of this care for the mechanism of the subject, 
reading becomes a study of content. Much of the better 
literature which can be supplied in no other way is pre- 
sented in mimeographed form." — From How Reading is 
Taught in Chicago by Ida A. Shaver. 



LESSON 4. SECOND READER, PAGE 5 

The Elf-man 
1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: elf, lilies, frown, eye, ask, slight. 



lily 
lilies 


now 
frown 


(I) 

eye 
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(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, page 5. 

See that the children get the point in: "I'm quite as 
big for me as you are big for you." (Is there any virtue 
in mere size?) 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, page 5. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Synonyms: 

elf = a kind of fairy slightly = just a little 
blow = bloom, blossom frowned = scowled 

4. Practice and Review. 



baby 
babies 


lily 
lilies 


cherry 
cherries 


merry 
merrily 


cry 
cried 



Lead the children to observe that in such words as 
haby, merry and cry^ the y at the end is changed to i when 
other letters are added. Practice on other similar words. 

5. Seat Work. 

Place a number of words ending in y upon the board 
and Etsk the children to add letters as in Section 4. 



daisy 
berry 


try- 
happy 


ready 
dry 


carry 
etc. 


joUy 



6. Spelling. Let the children study and spell 
words given under Section 4. 



the 
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LESSON 5. SECOND READER, PAGES 6, 7 
Why Cats Wash Their Faces After Eating 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: breakfast, afterward, people, believe, 
lesson, sprang. 



breakfast 


(word) 
afterward 


pe0ple 


bel/eve 



(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text. When do cats wash their faces? How? 
Etc. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 6, 7. 

3. Practice and Review. 



mind 
minded 


treat 
treated 


cry 
cried 


reply 
replied 


merry 
merrily 


happy 
happily 


lily 
lilies 


baby 
babies 


round 
around 


cross 
across 


long 
belong 


came 
became 



4. Seat Work. 

''I have washed my face and I am ready for my break- 
fast. I can't wait for you to get ready for yours.'' 

5. Spelling. 



ready washed yours 
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6. Supplementary Reading. 
Part I, page Ixiv. 



See Daily Lesson Plans, 



'* Children should be taught how to work independently. 
The best teacher is the one who is striving constantly to 
render her services unnecessary. There is nothing that the 
school can do which will take the place of giving the child 
knowledge of the most economical means to be employed 
in achieving desirable ends." — From A Brief Course in the 
Teaching Process by Geobge D. Stbayeb. 



LESSON 6. SECOND READER, PAGE 8 
Little Raindrops 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: pitter-patter , pane, speak. 

(6) Thought development: This lesson should need 
no preparation either upon the words or the text. Let 
the children read the piece through silently; then proceed 
to the oral reading at once. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, page 8. 

3. New Phonogram Developed, o ^ Hi. 



bum 
work 


turn 
world 


turtle 
worry 


nurse 
worm 


nursery 
worst 


= A 



4. Practice and Review. 



cane 


wish 


dear 


seed 


work 


pane 


fish 


near 


feed 


word 


crane 


dish 


clear 


greed 


world 
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5. Seat Work. 



Oh! where do you come from, 
You little drops of rain, — 

Pitter-patter, pitter-patter, 
Down the window-pane? 



6. Spelling. 



where down window 



''Doubling one's power to get and to use knowledge is 
doubtless worth far more than doubling one's knowledge. 
Knowing how to study is, in this sense, better than knowing 
other facts; and knowing how to apply all the knowledge 
one has is, in this sense, better than having more." — From 
Education by Edward L. Thorndike. 



LESSON 7. SECOND READER, PAGE 9 
The Greedy Crane * 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: lost, own, swift. 

Let the children read these words from the book. 

(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, page 9. (This may well take the form of 
a Nature study lesison on the crane. His long legs, and his 
long neck and bill, — of what use are they? He wades 
into the water and stands very still, sometimes for a long 

* The words cranef fish, dear and greed have abeady appeared in Lesson 
6 under the heading Practice and Review. Hereafter words which have 
previously appeared in word groups given for practice and review will not 
be listed as new words. 
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time. Why? He likes clear brooks. Why? Etc., etc. 
Such a lesson as this may be given during the period 
assigned to Nature study or language work.) 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, page 9. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Synonyms: 

swift = rapid thought = believed greedy = selfish 
clear = transparent * 

"Words are not difficult simply because of their length; 
the meanings which are attached to them are the stumbling 
blocks in thought getting. Many short words like is, was, 
the, Uy whOy ify andy buty oUy in, outy etc., are infinitely more 
difficult than many ten or twelve letter words." — From 
The Menial and Physical Life of School Children by 
Peter Sandiford. 

4. New Phonogram Developed, ow = o. 



no 
own 


so 
grown 


go 
know 


hope 
blow 


nose 
flow 


o 
ow = 



5. Seat Work. 

The greedy crane snapped at his shadow, 
not catch his shadow, but he lost his own fish. 

6. Spelling. 



He did 



greedy shadow snapped 



* Do not be afraid to use a long word, 
nounce and in this case the meaning is clear. 
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Transparent is easy to pro- 
Illustrate by a pane of glass. 



LESSON 8. SECOND READER, PAGE 10 

Thistle-seed 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: thistle, body, htgh, whirl. 



(this'l) 
thistle 


girl 
whirl 



(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, page 10. 

Compare thistle down with dandelion seed; light seeds 
with heavy ones. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, page 10. 

3. Practice and Review. (Enunciation.) See Daily 
Lesson Plans, Part II, pages 52, 53, 54. 



this 


think 


father 


which 


that 


thought 


mother 


what 


those 


thank 


brother 


where 


them 


thistle 


whether 


whistle 



4. Seat Work. 

Let the wind whirl you 
Around and around. 

You'll not hurt yourself 

When you fall to the ground. 

5. Spelling. 



whirl 



you^l 
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yourself 



''Now when we find students who come through our 
schools and colleges who habitually say dis for this, troat 
for throat, drawrin' for drawing, it is quite evident that the 
schools are not doing all they might do to secure a pure 
pronunciation of the English language." — William H. 
Maxwell, City Superintendent of Schools, The City of 
New York. 



LESSON 9. SECOND READER, PAGE 11 
Bad Company 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: company, crow, known, color, kept, also. 

(b) Thought development: Conversation on the text, 
page 11. 

Recall and compare "Old Dog Tray," Horace Mann 
Introductory Second Reader, pages 104-106. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, page 11. 

3. New Phonogram Developed, t silent as in thistle. 



listen 
glisten 


thistle 
whistle 


bustle 
rustle 


castle 
bristle 



4. Seat Work. 

Look at the color of my feathers. Do I look like a 
crow? 

Birds are known by the company they keep. 

5. Spelling. 



color feathers company 



''Our methods will have to be fixed and yet flexible. 
We must have general plans of treatment; and yet these 
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must always be regarded as subject to revision and as 
needing adaptation according to the class we are teaching. 
There are to be six lessons on this work; ten on that. Let 
the scope of these and of each of them be definitely marked 
out. There is no mechanism in this precision and planning. 
It is a condition of the highest kind of success. It is all 
in the interest of the spirit that giveth life. We must plan, 
and yet the fiire of feeling and admiration must survive 
and bum through our planning. But we insist on the defi- 
niteness of plan; on the elaboration that is itseK true 
artistry." — From The Teaching of English by Percival 
Chubb. 



LESSON 10. SECOND READER, PAGE 12 
The Little Plant 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: sunshine, heart, rose, bury, world, full. 



(hart) 
heart 


(b6rl) 

bury 

buried 



(6) Thought development: Conversation on the text, 
page 12. 

Where do the little plants sleep? How long? What 
wakes them? 

What do they do when they wake up? 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, page 12. 

3. Practice and Review. 



bare 


sprang 


or 


grass 


frown 


care 


rang 


nor 


class 


drown 


fare 


hang 


north 


pass 


town 
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4. Seat Work. 



In the heart of a seed, 
Buried deep, so deep! 

A dear little plant 
Lay fast asleep. 



5. Spelling. 



heart dear asleep 



LESSON 11. SECOND READER, PAGE 13 
The Farmer and the Nuts 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: walnut , hit, pumpkin, bear, nui, large. 



such. 



(bare) 
bear 



(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, page 13. 

(What tree bears the largest nut you know? Cf. 
"Who Threw the Cocoanut?" Horace Mann First Reader, 
page 110.) 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, page 13. 

3. New Phonograms Developed, ai = d and ea = d. 



hare 


stare 


share 


spare 


flare 


k 


hair 


stair 


fair 


pair 


fair 


ai =d 


bear 


wear 


tear 






ea = d 
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4. Seat Work. 

I wonder why such a big tree bears such small nuts. 
I wish the nuts were as big as pumpkins. 

5. Spelling. 



wonder bears pumpkins 



LESSON 12. SECOND READER, PAGE 14 

The Wind 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: neither , leaves, tremble. 

(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, page 14. 

Name some of the things you have seen the wind do. 
Cf . Stevenson's The Wind. Distinguish puff of air, light 
breeze, high wind, gale, etc. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, page 14. 

3. Memorizing. Memorize and recite the poem. 

4. Practice and Review. 



me 


he 


she 


be 


we 


e 


meet 


heel 


sheet 


beet 


weed 


ee = e 


meat 


heal 


shears 


beat 


wheat 


ea = e 


believe 


field 


thief 


piece 


chief 


ie = e 



5. Seat Work. 

Who has seen the wind? 

Neither I nor you. 
But when the leaves hang trembling. 

The wind is passing through. 
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6. Spelling. 



neither 



leaves 



through 



''It is as impossible to make a child love reading when 
taught by purely mechanical means as it is to make him 
reaUze the beauty of the snowy heron by showing the 
skeleton of one. On the other hand, it is quite futile to 
expect him to learn quickly by giving him stories and 
memory gems unless there is beneath them a well-defined 
constructive framework. Our fathers learned without this 
aid, but they learned laboriously, and their learning was 
not unmixed with tears." — From Fingerposts to ChiMren^s 
Reading by Walter Taylor Field. 



LESSON 13. SECOND READER, PAGE 15 
The Foolish Young Rooster 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: stretch, sure, near, fool. 



(shoor) 
sure 


cow 
drown 


sugar 
sure 



(6) Thought development: Conversation on the text, 
page 15. 

What do you think of the young rooster? (foolish, dis- 
obedient, severely punished.) 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, page 15. 

3. Reproduction. Let the children reproduce the story 
in their own words. 

Let them make up a similar story. 
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4. Practice and Review. 



morrow 


patter 


believe 


squeal 


sorrow 


scatter 


grieve 


steal 


borrow 


chatter 


grief 


heal 



6. Seat Work. 

Tell a fool not to do a thing, and he will be sure to 
try it: 

6. Spelling. 



thing sure try 



''The principle that the main business of the teacher 
is to get the pupil to teach himseK Ues at the basis of the 
entire Art of Instruction. The teacher who, by whatever 
means, secures this object, is an efficient artist; he who 
fails at this point, fails altogether. . . . Learning is es- 
sentially self-tuition and teaching the superintendence of 
the process." — From The Science and Art of Education by 
Joseph Payne. 



LESSON 14. SECOND READER, PAGE 16 
If Ever I See 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: hush, stole, word. 
Let the children read these words from the book. 
(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, page 16. 

Is there any other reason for not taking young birds 
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from their nest? What does the mother bh'd do for them 
that we camiot do? 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text^ page 16. 

3. Memorizing. Encourage the children to memorize 
the rhyme. 

4. New Phonograms Developed, ir = er == ear ^ or = 
ur (as in urn)* 



burn 


turn 


nurse 


pur 


Ar 


sir 


fir 


girl 


bird 


ir = Ar 


her 


were 


stern 


fern 


er = Ar 


learn 


earth 


heard 


search 


ear = Ar 


work 


world 


worm 


worst 


or = Ar 



5. Seat Work. 

I must not in play- 
Steal the birds away, 
To grieve their mother's breast. 

6. Spelling. 



steal their breast 



''Plans are necessary in teaching. No one has a right 
to prettod to teach without previous thought concerning 
the subject to be taught, and the method to be employed 
in giving the children command of this material. . . . Good 
plans give the teacher more freedom in conducting her 
work and enable her to tell definitely the progress which 
the class has made." — From A Brief Course in the Teaching 
Process by George D. Strayer. 

* See Webster's New International Dictionary. 
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LESSON 15. SECOND READER, PAGE 17 
The Fox and the Crab 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: business y crab, seize, beach, easy, luck. 



(biz' n6s) 
business 



(6) Thought development: Conversation on the text, 
page 17. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, page 17. 

3. Reproduction. Let the children reproduce the story. 

4. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Synonyms: 

tremble = shake minded = obeyed 

sorrow = grieve beach = shore 

seized = caught hold of pounced = jumped 

5. Seat Work. 

"Well,'' said the poor crab, as the fox seized him, "this 
comes of going where I had no business to be." 

6. Spelling. 



seized business 
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LESSON 16. SECOND READER, PAGES 18, 19 
The Birdies' Breakfast 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: swept, snow, wended their way, wintry, 
crumb, about. 



crum^ 



(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 18, 19. 

What do the birds do when winter comes? What do 
those who stay all winter have to eat? 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 18, 19. 

3. Memorizing. Encourage the children to memorize 
and recite the poem. 

4. Practice and Review. 



bear 

wear 

tear 


walk 

talk 

stalk 


five 
alive 
drive 


take 
wake 
make 


wept 

swept 

slept 


elf 

self 

shelf 


mouse 
house 
grouse 


snow 

blow 

low 


such 
much 


neither 
either 


own 
blown 


nose 
rose 
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5. Seat Work. 



Two little birdies, one wintry day, 
Began to wonder, and then to say, 
''How about breakfast, this wintry day?'^ 



6. Spelling. 



began birdies wintry 



LESSON 17. SECOND READER, PAGES 20-24 
The Hobyahs, Part I 

1. Preparation. 

(o) New words: answer, slumber, dollar, stalk, person, 
fierce, village, buy. 



ansA^er 


talk 
stalk 


fierce 


bear 
tear 


biiy 



(6) Thought development: Picture study, silent read- 
ing and conversation on the picture and the text, 
pages 20-24. 

Why did the old man wish to sell Turpie? How many 
times did he try to sell him? Why couldn't he sell him? 
What do you think of the old man's treatment of Turpie? 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 20-24. 
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3. Practice and Review. 



gave 

cave 

wave 


more 

tore 

store 


mind 
kind 
blind 


love 
dove 
above 


creep 

• steep 

sweep 


awl 
crawl 
shawl 


they 
their 
them 


good 
wood 
stood 


bush 
bushes 


beach 
beaches 


grass 
grasses 


stretch 
stretches 



4. Seat Work. 

Don't you want to buy my dog? 
You may have him for two dollars. 

5. Spelling. 



buy two dollar 



LESSON 18. SECOND READER, PAGES 25-30 
The Hobyahs, Part II 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: beggar, drove, rock. 

(6) Thought development: Picture study, silent read- 
ing and conversation on the picture and the text, 
pages 25-30. 

When Turpie was gone, what did the Hobyahs do? 
Why couldn't the little girl get out of the cave? How did 
Turpie find out where she was? How did he catch the 
Hobyahs? 
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2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 25-30. 

3. Practice and Review. 



chat 
chair 
chase 


care 
scare 
snare 


air 

fair 

stair 


smoke 
broke 
stroke 


dusty 
musty 


cart 
start 


full 
pull 


large 
charge 


dollar 
collar 


her 
were 


meant 
meadow 


fierce 
pierce 


bag 
bagful 


wake 
wakeful 


play 
playful 


cup 
cupful 



4. Seat Work. 

Tear down the com stalks, drive away the old man and 
the old woman and carry ofif the little girl. 

5. Spelling. 



tear woman carry 



LESSON 19. SECOND READER, PAGES 31, 32 
Little Doggie 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: promise, tumble , beg, tease, nurse. 



pr6m fef^ 



(6) Thought development: Picture study, silent read- 
ing and conversation on the picture and the text, 
pages 31, 32. 
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What tricks could the little dog perform? How did he 
break his leg? Which leg was it? How was the leg treated? 
(Splint.) 

How does his mistress try to comfort him? What 
does she promise to give him? What does she ask him 
to promise her? 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text^ pages 31^ 32. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Synonyms: 

crumbs = little pieces stalk = stem 

fiercely = savagely village = little town 

buy = purchase want = wish for 

crawled = crept knocked = rapped 

tear = pull slumber = drowse 

cave = hole tumbled = fell 

mind your word you keep = mind you keep your word 

4. Practice and Review. 



lost 

cost 

frost 


while 

smile 

mile 


heard 
early 
earl 


alone 

stone 

cone 


know 
known 


blow 
blown 


grow 
grown 


draw 
drawn 



5. Seat Work. 



Now, doggie, you must promise, 
And mind your word you keep, — 

You must not chase the little lambs. 
You must not tease the sheep. 
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6. Spelling. 



promise tease chase 



LESSON 20. SECOND READER, PAGES 33-35 
The Honest Indian 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: Indian, shall, wigwam, bundle. 



(In dl an) 
Indian 



(want) 
wigwam 



(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 33-35. 

Why didn't the Indian keep the money? Do we 
ever have ''two men" inside of us? 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 33-35. 

8. Practice and Review. 



glow 
grow 
show 


beach 

reach 

each 


bake 

cake 

brake 


meal 
heal 
steal 


loud 
cloud 
proud 


out 
shout 
snout 


bar 

car 

scar 


fast 
faster 
master 


breast 
breath 


see 
seem 


furry 
hurry 


harm 
alarm 
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4. Seat Work. 

I have brought the money back. Now the two men 
will stop talking. To-night I shall sleep. 
6. Spelling. 



brought money talk 



LESSON 21. SECOND READER, PAGE 36 

The Snow-bird 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: delight, print, cage. 

(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, page 36. 

Why is the snow-bird glad and happy? (Two reasons.) 
What does the footprint of the snow-bird look like? 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, page 36. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Synonyms: 



bought = purchased 
store = shop 
glad = delighted 
wigwam = Indian tent 

with snow is white = is white with snow 



bundle = package 
delight = joy 
luck = fortune 



4. Seat Work. 

He wears no shoes upon his feet. 
No hat upon his head. 

6. Spelling. 



wears 


shoes 


head 
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LESSON 22. SECOND READER, PAGES 37-39 
The Rooster and the Fox 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: shout, breath (brgjtth), scamper, gasp, 
shut, slunk, real (re SI), else (filsjif). 

(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 37-39. 

What weak point in Chanticleer did Reynard take 
advantage of? 

What weak point in Reynard did Chanticleer take 
advantage of? 

Which came out ahead? 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 37-39. 

3. Reproduction. Let the children reproduce the 
story. 

4. New Phonogram Developed, ow = ou. 



flour 
flower 


shout 
shower 


foul 
fowl 


round 
drowned 


ou 
ow = ou 



6. Seat Work. 

That is what comes of talking when one has some- 
thing else to do. 
6. Spelling. 



that 


what 


one 
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LESSON 23. SECOND READER, PAGE 40 
A Child's Thought 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: breeze, nod. 

(b) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, page 40. 

When the wind blows through long grass, does it make 
any soimd? Does it make a different sound when it blows 
through trees? through the keyhole? Do trees, grasses, 
daisies, clouds ever seem alive to you? 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, page 40. 

3. Memorizing. Encourage the children to memorize 
and recite the poem. 

4. Practice and Review, (nk.) 

dranky spank, think, drunk, sunk, honk, donkey, mon- 
key, etc. 

Say nothing to the children about the sound of n in 
these words. See that the pupils utter the proper sound, 
i.e. the sound of ng; then fix the habit through practice. 

6. Seat Work. 

For I've listened and watched, and I'm sxire they do, — 

I almost can tell what they're saying. 

6. Spelling. 



I've = I have | I'm = I am | they're = they are 
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LESSON 24. SECOND READER, PAGES 41, 42 
The Gentle Family 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: grand, master, gentle, next, begin, 
family, ten, begun. 



f &m i If 



(6) Thought development: Silent reading and conver- 
sation on the text, pages 41, 42. 

How many were there in this Chinese family? If 
none of the children can work this out assist them by 
questions and place the following table on the board as 
the proper answers are given: 

The Chinese gentleman 1 

His sons 10 

His grandsons 100 

The dogs 100 

(How many is that?) 211 

Who began to eat first? Who was the last to begin? 
What kind of dogs were the 100 dogs? 
What shows that they were gentle dogs? 
What kind of boys were the 100 grandsons? 
What shows that they were little gentlemen? 
What kind of men were the 10 sons? 
What shows that they were gentlemen? 
2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 41, 42. 
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3. Practice and Review. 



caught 


cage 


who 


play 


saw 


taught 


rage 


whose 


gray 


caw 


naughty 


age 


whom 


ray 


jaw 


augh=6 


g = i 


wh = h 


ay = a 


aw =6 



4. Seat Work. 

Not one of the hundred children would begin to eat 
till his father had begun to eat. 
6. Spelling. 



begin began begun hundred 



LESSON 25. SECOND READER, PAGE 43 
Mother Chickabiddy's Mistake 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New word: six. 

(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
txire and the text, page 43. 

What was Mrs. Chickabiddy's mistake? 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, page 43. 

3. New Phonograms Developed, dge =^ ge = g ^ j. 



gentle 


giant 


gem 


g =i 


age 


rage 


page* 


g = J 


hinge 


fringe 


singe 


ge = j 


edge 


hedge 


badge 


dge = j 



* In these words the final silent e perf onns its usual function of lengthen- 
ing the preceding vowel. 
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4. Seat Work. 

Don't try to swim, you'll siu'ely drown, 
You naughty, naughty chicks! 

6. Spelling. 



drown sxirely naughty 



LESSON 26. SECOND READER, PAGES 44-47 
The Big Black Ram and the Bear 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: middle-sized, taste, butt, summer^ 
mountain, top, second, enough, ray, jaw, quiet. 



(e nuf) 
enough 


(sek und) 
second 


mountjtin 



(6) Thought development: Silent reading and con- 
versation on the pictiu-e and the text, pages 44-47. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 44-47. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Sjnionyms: 

large (family) = numerous gentle = polite 
begin = commence top = summit, peak 

naughty = disobedient butt = hit with the head 

4. Seat Work. (Drill on the proper use of saw and 
seen.) 
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I see a little lamb. 

I have seen many sheep. 

I saw a flock of sheep last summer. 

6. Spelling. 



lamb flock summer 



LESSON 27. SECOND READER, PAGES 48, 94 
The Chestnut Bur 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: alarm, chestnut, laugh, coax, hur. 



laugh 


chesjKnut 



(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 48, 49. 

Who tried to open the chestnut bxir? Who succeeded? 
When is the best time to gather chestnuts? 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 48, 49. 

3. Practice and Review. 



head 
read 
lead 


wide 
ride 
glide 


bag 
drag 
dragon 


maid 
braid 
afraid 


scar 
scarlet 


none 
done 


star 
starve 


yellow 
mellow 
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4. Prose and Poetry. 

But she opened never a bit = But never a bit opened 
she. 

Then the three chestnuts fell out » Then out fell the 
chestnuts three. 

5. Seat Work. 

And the bur laughed back 
Till her brown sides cracked, — 
Then out fell the chestnuts three. 

6. Spelling. 



laughed cracked chestnuts 



LESSON 28. SECOND READER, PAGES 50, 51 
The Little Leaf 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: holiday, striped, branch, leaf, task, 
golden, autumn(j^), joy. 

(6) Thought development: Conversation on the text, 
pages 50, 51. 

What colors do leaves wear when they are "at work"? 
when they "take their holiday"? What does a brightly 
colored leaf look like, as it whirls in the air? 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 50, 51. 
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S. Meaning and Use of Words. 

SyDonyms: 



mellow = soft holiday = vacation 
branch = limb task = work 
autumn = fall scarlet = red 



alarm = fright 
done = finished 
golden = yellow 

4. Seat Work. 

Our work is not done yet. Your clothes are for a 
holiday, because yoiu- task is over. 

6. Spelling. 



done clothes holiday 



LESSON 29. SECOND READER, PAGE 52 

Bed in Summer 
1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: winter, dress, past, much. 

(6) Thought development: Study the text, page 52. 

In winter at what time do you get up? Is it always 
light at that hoiu*? 

In summer at what time do you go to bed? Is it 
always dark at that hour? 

In Scotland, where Robert Louis Stevenson lived when 
a Uttle boy, it stays light in summer much later than it 
does in America, — one or two hours later. And in 
winter it stays dark in the morning much later than here. 

So Robert had to get up at night and go to bed by 
day much more than American boys and girls do. In this 
poem he tells how he used to feel about it. 
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After he had gone to bed by day, what did he see? 
What did he hear? What did he think he would like to be 
doing? How did he feel about having to go to bed by day? 

In what kind of place did Robert live? (street, trees). 

There are two pictiu-es in this poem. What is the 
first picture? (candlelight). What is the second pictiu-e? 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, page 52. 

3. Memorizing. Let the children memorize and recite 
the poem. 

4. Practice and Review. 



drove 


must 


end 


grunt 


wove 


crust 


lend 


blunt 


rove 


thrust 


slender 


hunt 



6. Seat Work. 



In winter I get up at night, 
And dress by yellow candlelight. 
In summer, quite the other way, 
I have to go to bed by day. 



6. Spelling. 



winter quite other 



LESSON 30. SECOND READER, PAGES 53-57 
The Fire Pig, Parts I and II 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: forest, huge, edge, creature, further, 
calves (cavz), pasture, wool. 
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Sight words: pasture, creature. 

(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
tiu'e and the text, pages 53-57. 

Where did the Fire Pig live? What did he live on (or 
eat)? Where did the dragon live? What did he live on? 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, page 53-57. 

3. New Phonogram Developed, n^ as in sing. 

'^Ng as in sing, etc. is a nasal consonant sound formed 
with complete closure between the back of the tongue and 
the soft palate, in the same manner as for 'hard' g, and 
hence is called the guttural nasal. In its pronunciation the 
sounds of n and g are so closely blended that neither can 
be distinguished." — From Webster's New International 
Dictionary. 



sang 
rang 


sing 
ring 


song 
wrong 


sung 
rung. 


hang 
hanging 


bring 
bringing 


long 
longing 


sting 
stinging 



Do not attempt to have the children sound ng except 
in complete syllables. Get the correct enunciation; then 
fix the right habit by repetition. 

4. Seat Work. 

There is a great huge dragon which comes out of the 
forest every night and steals my cattle. 

6. Spelling. 



great forest cattle 



''There is no one thing that a teacher can do which will 
bring a greater reward in increased teaching power than 
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systematically to prepare questions for one or more recita- 
tions each day. If the writer could be sure that any group 
of teachers would try conscientiously to improve in the 
art of questioning, he would be just as sure that these same 
teachers would be rated by any impartial critic as superior 
to those who are willing to trust to inspiration in this most 
important phase of the teacher's work." — From A Brief 
Course in the Teaching Process by George D. Strayer. 



LESSON 31. SECOND READER, PAGES 58-60 
The Fire Pig, Part III 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: spear-pointy twist, rough, snare, cord, 
rub, spun, tie. 



enough 
rough 



(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 58-60. 

How did the Fire Pig catch the dragon? How did he 
kill him? 

How did the farmer help the Fire Pig? How did the 
Fire Pig help the farmer? 

How many others helped the Fire Pig? Who? How? 
How did he repay them? 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 58-60. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Opposites: 

beautiful — ugly gently — roughly summer — winter 
bright — dull clear — cloudy first — last 
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help — hinder 
sharp — dull 



strong — weak 
rough — smooth 



glad — sorry 
slender — stout 



4. Practice and Review. 



beat 
heat 
neat 


car 

card 

yard 


road 
roar 
roam 


long 
wrong 
strong 


money 
honey 


Billy 
silly 


gold 
cold 


flower 
shower 



6. Seat Work. 

Then he took a rough stone, and he rubbed and he 
sharpened, till he had made a sharp spear-point. 
6. Spelling. 



rough sharpened point 



*' Skill in the art of questioning is to be acquired as skill 
in any other art is acquired, by long and patient practice; 
one learns to do by doing. . . . But mere practice does 
not make experience in the true sense of the word — it 
must be intelligent practice. . . . True experience comes 
from right doing guided by right knowing. . . . Whoever 
can question well can usually teach well.'' — From Applied 
Psychology by J, A. McLellan. 



LESSON 32. SECOND READER, PAGE 61 
The Bee and the Flower 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: withered, faint, spring, hum, sweet. 
(6) Thought development: Conversation on the text, 
page 61. 

Ill 



What creatures are told about in this poem? 

What does the bee want? 

How many visits does the bee make to the flower? 

What kind of weather is it when he makes the first 
visit? The second? 

At what season of the year does he make the first 
visit? The second? 

How does the bee ask for honey in the spring? In the 
fall? (Read the. words.) 

How does the flower reply in the spring? In the fall? 
(Read the words.) 

How does the bee say Thank you? (Dramatize.) 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, page 61. 

3. Reproduction. Let the children reproduce in their 
own words the ''story" of the poem. 

4. Memorizing. Help the children to memorize the 
poem. 

6. Practice and Review, {th hard). 



this 


with 


other 


father 


these 


withered 


mother 


farther 


those 


whither 


smother 


further 



If any child says dis for this or muwer for mother he 
should receive individual attention in private. 

6. Seat Work. 

"I am faint for yoiu- honey, my sweet." 

" Take it my dear, for now is the spring of the year.^* 

7. Spelling. 



faint honey spring year 
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"The question-and-answer method is likely to fail most 
lamentably if the teacher does not make adequate prepara- 
tion for each lesson. Questions must be carefully worked 
out beforehand and arranged in the proper order, so that 
successive phases of the topic will be developed consecu- 
tively. One cannot trust to the inspiration of the moment 
for this factor. This is true even when the subject of 
instruction is developed over and over again at intervals 
of a year or half year. The teacher who has got beyond 
the necessity for a strenuous daily preparation has outlived 
his professional usefulness." — From The Educadve Process 
by William Chandler Bagley. 



LESSON 33. SECOND READER, PAGES 62-65 
Barnyard Talk 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: follow, hitch, ride, ddnkey, grain, 
nothing (niithing). 

(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 62-65. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 62-65. 

3. New Phonograms Developed, oo = ou = u (as in 
put). 



put 


push 


pull 


full 


u 


book 


foot 


hood 


wool 


00 = u 


could 


would 


should 




ou = u 



4. Seat Work. Copy the words given under Section 3. 
6. Spelling. 



could wool push 
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LESSON 34. SECOND READER, PAGES 66-68 
The New Moon 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: dawn, moon, rainbow, both, rise, lest, 
cradle, toe. 

(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 66-68. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 66-68. 

3. Memory Work. Encourage the children to mem- 
orize and recite the poem. 

4. New Phonogram Developed. 6 as in ever. 



mother 
ever 


father 
never 


brother 
summer 


sister 
winter 


e 


6. Practice and Review. 


yard 

hard 

lard 


wife 

life 

knife 


hitch 

witch 

switch 


flutter 
butter 
mutter 


spade 
shade 


spice 
nice 


tire 
wire 


tired 
wired 



6. Seat Work. 



And there I would rock 
Till the dawn of the day. 
And see where the pretty moon goes. 
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7. Spelling. 



goes pretty dawn 



LESSON 35. SECOND READER, PAGES 69, 70 
The Humming Bird and the Butterfly 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: caterpillar, surprise , respect, insult, 
ugly. 

(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 69, 70. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 69, 70. 

Give special attention to expression. See Daily Lesson 
Plans, Part I, page xxv. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. 

Give several words which mean nearly the same as 
beautiful. 

Explain the meaning of fluttering. 

What did the butterfly mean when he said, ''No! I 
cannot think of it." 

Explain the meaning of insulted. 

What is the opposite of ugly? 

Give another word that means nearly the same as 
ugly, (homely). 

Explain why the humming bird was siu'prised. 

What is the meaning of respect? 

Give another word for creature. 

What word in this lesson means about the same as 
respectful? 
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4. Practice and Review. 



found 


swift 


spring 


gate 


bound 


drift 


bring 


rate 


hound 


lift 


sting 


skate 



6. Seat Work. 

I would not have believed it. But it is a lesson for me. 
Hereafter I will be polite to every one. 
6. Spelling. 



polite lesson hereafter 



LESSON 36. SECOND READER, PAGES 71-73 
Thanksgiving Day 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: pudding, dapple, straight (strat), ex- 
treme, pie, slow, number. 

(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 71-73. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 71-73. 

3. Memory Work. Help all the children to mem- 
orize the poem and to recite it with proper expression. 

4. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Synonyms: 

wood = forest spring = jump, run, gallop 

carry = draw extremely = very 

drifted = piled up spy = see 

dapple = spotted 
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6. Practice and Review. 



dance 


few 


felt 


nice 


side 


chance 


flew 


melt 


ice 


hide 


prance 


blew 


pelt 


mice 


pride 



6. Seat Work. 

The world is so full of a number of things, 
I'm sure we should all be as happy as kings. 

7. Spelling. 



hurrah pudding pumpkin pie 



LESSON 37. SECOND READER, PAGES 74-77 
The Strongest, Part I 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: thump, half, froze, slippery, mum, 
chance. 

(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 74-77. 

What was the bridge made of? 

(Such other questions as the teacher may deem 
advisable.) 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 74-77. 
Work for expression. 

3. Reproduction. Let the children reproduce the story. 
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4. Meaning and Use of Words. 

Synonyms: 

chanced = happened 

big (frost) = hard, sharp, severe 

pond = small lake 

across it = over it 

6. Practice and Review. 



slippery = smooth 
lick = blow 
mum = silent, still 



hope 


sea 


crumb 


past 


lope 


flea 


dumb 


last 


slope 


plea 


thumb 


mast 


grope 


plead 


plumb 


cast 



6. Seat Work. 

The ice was strong 
The sun was stronger than the ice, 
The clouds were stronger than the sim. 
Who was the strongest? 

7. Spelling. 



strong stronger strongest 



LESSON 38. SECOND READER, PAGES 78-80 
The Strongest, Part II, and A Riddle 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: certain, quench^ bruise (brooz), cover ^ 
ne^er, thee. 
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(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 78-80. 

1. The Strongest, Part II. 

2. A Riddle. (Ans: The moon in the water.) 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 78-80. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. 



Synonyms: 

dumb = speechless 

4. Practice and Review. 



loped = galloped 



morrow 


fine 


bite 


tumble 


sorrow 


mine 


write 


rumble 


borrow 


shine 


white 


crumble 



6. Seat Work. 

Copy the words given under Section 4. 

6. Spelling. 



morrow borrow tumble crumble 



''Two extremes in the amount of reading should be 
avoided — that of keeping the pupil too long on the same 
lesson and that of reading over many lessons without 
sufficient attention to the matter read and to the manner 
of reading it. The first extreme destroys the pupil's in- 
terest in reading; the second leads to carelessness in man- 
ner, and lack of attention to the thoughts read.'' — From 
Primary Object Lessons by N. A. Calkins. 
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LESSON 39. SECOND READER, PAGES 81-83 
Baby's First Christmas 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: dimple , pink, comer , darling, plan, 
cram, stocking. 

(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 81-83. 

What has Santa in his hand? 
What is he looking at? 
What is he thinking? 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 81-83. 

3. Memorizing. Encourage the children to memorize 
the poem. 

4. Practice and Review. (Enunciation — ng final.) 



darling 
snarling . 


stocking 
blocking 


going 
doing 


seeing 
studying 



6. Seat Work. 

But she's just the darlingest baby! 
And now, before you go, 
Just cram her stocking with goodies. 
From the top clear down to the toe. 

6. Spelling. 



darUng goody goodies toe 
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LESSON 40. SECOND READER, PAGES 84-86 
The Cooky and Table Manners 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: quarrel, cooky, angel, mistake, pity, 
knew, untruth, truly, behave, spoke, least, manner. 

The Cooky 

(6) Thought development: Study the picture and the 
text, pages 84-86. 

Who are the people in the picture? (Text.) 

What has the bigger boy been doing? 

Why did he beat his brother? 

What question did the angel ask of the bigger boy? 

What did the boy say? 

Did the angel believe him? Why not? 

Why did the angel say that the cooky must be his 
brother? 

Which do you care more for, a cooky or your brother? 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 84-86. 
Work for expression. 

Table Manners 

Study, read orally, memorize and recite the rhyme. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Opposites: 

able — unable mannerly — unmannerly 

truly — falsely untruth — truth 
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4. Practice and Review. 



least 


shine 


room 


Bess 


east 


whine 


bloom 


bless 


beast 


pine 


gloom 


dress 


child 


earl 


taught 


head 


mild 


pearl 


naught 


dead 


wild 


earth 


daughter 


dread 



6. Seat Work. 



A child should always say what's true 
And speak when he is spoken to, 
And behave mannerly at table, — 
At least as far as he is able. 



6. Spelling. 



spoken mannerly what's 



LESSON 41. SECOND READER, PAGE 87 
The Little New Year 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: blessing, treasure (tr6zh tir), folk, win. 
(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, page 87. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, page 87. 

3. Memorizing. Encourage the children to memorize 
and recite the poem. 
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4. Meaning and Use of Words. 

Synonyms: 

untruth = falsehood din = noise 

always = ever blessings = good wishes 

behave = act treasures = good things 
mannerly = politely 

6. Seat Work. 

The little New Year brings blessings for every one. 

Each of us may win a treasure from him. 

Let us open our doors and let the New Year in. 

6. Spelling. 



blessings every one 



LESSON 42. SECOND READER, PAGES 88, 89 
Hiawatha, Parts I and II 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: fir, whisper, music. 

(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 88, 89. 

Where did Hiawatha live? What was behind the wig- 
wam? What was in front of it? 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 88, 89. 

3. Memory Work. Help all the children to memorize 
the poetry and to recite it with proper expression. 
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4. Seat Work. 

The little Hiawatha 
Heard the whispering of the pine-trees, 
Heard the lapping of the waters, 
Sounds of music, words of wonder. 

6. Spelling. 



heard lapping music 



LESSON 43. SECOND READER, PAGES 90, 91 
Hiawatha, Pakts III and IV 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: prairie, eastern, blossom, fade, perish, 
heaven, twinkle, insect, brake, flit, taught, dusk, ere. 

(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 90, 91. 

What did Nokomis tell Hiawatha about the rainbow? 

What did Hiawatha ask the firefly to do? 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 90, 91. 

3. Memory Work. Help the children to memorize the 
poetry and to recite it with proper expression. 

4. Meaning and Use of Words. 

Synonyms: 
prairie = grassy plain ere = before 

dusk = twilight blossom = bloom 

gloomy = shady, dark brake = a thicket of ferns 

perish = die 
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6. Practice and Review. 








neck 

speck 

fleck 


it 

lit 

flit 


pail 
wail 
snail 


get 
yet 
fret 


toss 

loss 

moss 


dizzy 
dizziness 


kind 
kindness 


twinkle 
wrinkle 


cold 
scold 



6. Seat Work. 

All the wild flowers of the forest, 
All the lilies of the prairie, 
When on earth they fade and perish, 
Blossom in the heaven above us. 

7. Spelling. 



earth heaven 



LESSON 44. SECOND READER, PAGES 92-94 
Hiawatha, Pakts V-VII 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: midnight, threw, warrior, against, 
language, terror, native, hoot, owlet, reindeer, sinew, rush, 
linden, naked, hush, lull. 



(w6r yer) 
warrior 


(langgwaj) 
language 


(na tiv) 
native 


(ran) 
reindeer 



(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
tures and the text, pages 92-94. 
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Who has seen the "man m the moon''? What story 
did Nokomis tell about the ''man m the moon"? 

What is your ''native language"? Have cows a native 
language? Have birds? 

When Hiawatha did not go to sleep quietly, how did 
Nokomis tell him to be still? When he would not close his 
eyes, what did she call him? Why did she call him a "Uttle 
owlet"? (When do owls sleep?) 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 92-94. 

3. Memory Work. Encourage the children to memo- 
rize the poetry and recite with proper expression. 

4. Practice and Review. 



woke 


fir 


crab 


owl 


choke 


stir 


grab 


growl 


6. Meaning and Use of 


Words. 


Synonyms: 




fleck = spot or speck 


language = speech 


native = by birth, natural 


fret = worry 


bound = tied 


sinew = cord 


rushes = marsh grass 


hush = be still 


warrior = soldier 


wail = cry, weep 


terror = great fear 


naked = without hair or 








clothes 



6. Seat Work. 



Once a warrior, very angry. 
Seized his grandmother, and threw her 
Up into the sky at midnight; 
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Right against the sky he threw her; 
'Tis her body that you see there. 

7. Spelling. 



angry threw midnight 



LESSON 45. SECOND READER, PAGES 95-97 
The Little Indian Boy and the Bear 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: remember, cotton, learn, chipmunk, 
berry. 

(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 95-97. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 95-97. 

3. Reproduction. Let the children reproduce the story. 

4. Practice and Review. 



girl 
whirl 
twirl 


ice 

trice 

twice 


ape 

grape 

escape 


pie 
tie 
he 


river 
shiver 


berry 
cherry 


follow 
hollow 


our 
sour 



6. Seat Work. 

He lived many years and grew to be a great hunter. 
But he would never kill any bears. He remembered 
their kindness to him. 
6. Spelling. 



years grew remember 
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LESSON 46. SECOND READER, PAGE 98 
The Squibrel 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: stomach-ache (stttm iik-ak), paper, 
break, dentist, curl, apt, comf(, tooth. 

(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, page 98. 

Who do you think is talking to the squirrel — a boy 
or a girl? 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, page 98. 

3. New Phonogram Developed, ch = k. 



stomach 
chemist 


ache 
cholera 


Christmaa 
Christian 


chorus 
chromo 


echo 
chord 


ch=k 



4. Seat Work. 



Who combs you little squirrel? 

And do you twist and twirl 
When some one puts the papers on 

To keep your tail in curl? 



6. Spelling. 



combs twist papers 
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LESSON 47. SECOND READER, PAGES 99, 100 
The Raccoons and the Crabs, Part I 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: hollow, teeth, raccoon, agree, plum. 
(6) Thought development: Conversation on the text, 
pages 99, 100. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 99, 100. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Opposites: 

wild — cultivated green — ripe sour — sweet 

sick — well foot — top, summit agree — disagree 

4. Seat Work. 

The grapes are green and sour. It sets my teeth on 
edge to think of eating them. 

5. Spelling. 



grapes sour edge 



LESSON 48. SECOND READER, PAGES 101-103 
The Raccoons and the Crabs, Part II 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: stranger, game, crept, tickle, grab, poke, 
sneeze, rib, lie, happen. 
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(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 101-103. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 101-103. 

3. Practice and Review. 



took 
hook 
book 


teeth 

tooth 

both 


speak 
sneak 
creak 


train 

grain 

explain 


curl 
hurl 
furl 


brisk 

whisk 

disk 


rush 
hush 
crush 


sneeze 

freeze 

wheeze 


dusk 
tusk 
husk 


lamb 
comb 
climb 


boot 

hoot 

shoot 


ere 

there 

where 



4. Seat Work. 

Whatever happens do not stir. If they crawl over you 
and tickle your ribs, you must not laugh. 

5. Spelling. 



happens 



stir 



crawl 



LESSON 49. SECOND READER, PAGES 104, 105 
A Blow for a Blow 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: huddle y moment, hook, fury, guide, 
keen, less. 

(6) Thought development: Conversation on the text, 
pages 104, 105. 
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What started the trouble in the barnyard? Did you 
ever see a fight start in a similar way? How could it 
have been avoided? 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 104, 105. 

3. Memory Work. Let the children memorize and 
recite the rhyme. 

4. Practice and Review. 



feather 
weather 


treasure 
measure 


listen 
glisten 


fresh 
flesh 


guide 
guild 


guess 
guest 


guilt 
guilty 


guinea pig 

(ea = I) 



5. Seat Work. 



One rule to guide us in our life 
Is always good and true! 

'Tis, do to others as you would 
That they should do to you. 



6. Spelling. 



rule guide always 



LESSON 50. SECOND READER, PAGES 106, 107 
A Goop Pakty 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: candy, quarter (kw6r' ter), party, men- 
tion (m6n' shun), tea, possible, invite, scream. 
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(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 106, 107. 

What did Jennie do first? 

What was the second thing she did? 

What was the third thing she did? 

What did Jennie "explain to her friends"? 

Do you think she liked to make this explanation? 

Why did she have to do it? 

If you want to have a party, what is the first thing 
to do? 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 106, 107. 

3. Memory Work. Help the children to memorize 
and to recite the poem with proper expression. 

4. Reading to Pupils. Read other rhymes from the 
Goop books. The children will enjoy them, especially if 
the teacher draws some pictiu-es of Goops on the black- 
board. They are easy to draw. See Daily Lesson Plans, 
Part III, page 218. 

5. Practice and Review. 



gobbler 
cobbler 


earth 
search 


explain 
complain 


splash 
thrash 



6. Seat Work. 

So Jane had to go 

And explain to her friends. 
And that is how many 

A Goop party ends. 

7. Spelling. 



explain friends party 
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LESSON 51. SECOND READER, PAGES 108-110 
The Boy and the Echo 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: hallooj ecfio, search, mock, vex. 

(6) Thought development: Conversation on the text, 
pages 108-110. 

Study this lesson through; then compare it with Les- 
son 49, "A Blow for a Blow." Have the children recite 
the rhyme in Lesson 49. Lead them to see that the two 
lessons mean the same thing: If you say kind words and 
do kind deeds, you are likely to get kind words and kind 
deeds in return. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 108-110. 
Work for expression. See Daily Lesson Plans, Part I, 

page XXV. 

3. Practice and Review. 



goat 
float 


treat 
cheat 


sung 
hung 


rank 
sank 


voice 
choice 



4. Seat Work. 

If you had used kind and gentle words, you would have 
heard only pleasant words in reply. 

5. Spelling. 



pleasant reply used 
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LESSON 52. SECOND READER, PAGE 111 
The Boot and the Shoe and the Slipper 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: since, suit. 

(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, page 111. 

Why would the Boot and the Shoe have nothing to do 
with the Slipper? 

But which of them went to the ball? 

How did the Boot and the Shoe feel then? 

Compare with the story of Cinderella: 

The Boot and the Shoe = the proud sisters. 
The Slipper = Cinderella. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, page 111. 

3. Memory Work. Let the children memorize and 
recite the poem. 

4. Prose and Poetry. 

On the cobbler chanced to call = ? 
6. Seat Work. 

But the king and the queen and their daughter, 
On the cobbler chanced to call. 

And since neither the Boot 

Nor the Shoe would suit, 
The Slipper went off to the ball. 

6. Spelling. 



shoe suit children 
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LESSON 53. SECOND READER, PAGES 112, 113 
The Fox and the Ducks, Part I 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: silent, paddle, bunch, swim, secret, 
slip, sight. 

(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 112, 113. 

(How do ducks feed when in the water? Why did the 
fox take the bunch of grass?) 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 112, 113. 

3. Seat Work. 

After looking about carefully, he went to a secret place 
in an old field, and biu'ied the duck in the ground. 

4. Spelling. 



carefully secret biu'ied 



LESSON 54. SECOND READER, PAGES 114-116 
The Fox and ^he Ducks, Part II 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: picture, sneak, shame, lip, tuck, puzzle, 
sign, dovJKt. 

(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 114-116. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 114-116. 
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3. Practice and Review. 



high 


need 


face 


able 


nigh 


weed 


place 


table 


sigh 


greed 


grace 


stable 


black 


fool 


fly 


ought 


crack 


cool 


why 


bought 


stack 


stool 


thy 


brought 



4. Seat Work. 

Reynard saw that all signs were against him. So he 
hung his head, tucked his tail between his legs, and slunk 
away, the very picture of shame. 

5. Spelling. 



signs between picture 



LESSON 55. SECOND READER, PAGES 117, 118 
A Child's Evening Prayer and Saying Grace 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: gather, vying, pure, sinless, holy. ' 
(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 117, 118. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 117, 118. 

3. Memory Work. Let the children memorize and 
recite the poem. 
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4. Meaning and Use of Words. 

Synonyms: 

invited = asked 
cheat = fraud 
thrashing = whipping 
nigh = near, close 
arise = get up 
thy, thine = your 



beasts = animals 

sinless = without sin 

pure = innocent 

meat = food 

saying grace = asking a blessing 



5. Practice and Review. 



elf 
elves 


self 
selves 


calf 
calves 


half 
halves 


shelf 
shelves 


wolf 
wolves 


wife 
wives 


life 
lives 



6. Seat Work. 

Let the children copy the words given under Section 5. 

7. Spelling. 



self 
selves 


wolf 
wolves 


half 
halves 


wife 
wives 



LESSON 56. SECOND READER, PAGES 119, 120 

Jamie's Lesson 
1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: waistband, change , chid, drip, bid, 
tvb, dip. 

(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 119, 120. 
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2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 119, 120. 

3. Memory Work. Let the children memorize the 
rhyme. 

4. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Opposites (review): 



day — night 
close — distant 
naughty — good 
cool — warm 



hot — cold big — little 

gently — roughly great — small 

white — black then — now 

go — stay out — in 



nothing — something long — short 
silently — noisily, etc., etc. 



full — empty 



6. Seat Work. 



Come when you're called, 

Do as you're bid. 
If you never are naughty, 

You'll never be chid. 



6. Spelling and Dictation. 

Dictate the rhyme. 



youre 



you'll 



never 



LESSON 57. SECOND READER, PAGES 121, 122 
The Land of Nod 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: abroad (a br6d), curious (cu ri tis), land, 
plain. 
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(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 121, 122. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 121, 122. 

3. Memory Work. Memorize and recite the poem. 

4. Prose and Poetry. 

I stay at home among my friends = ? 

5. Practice and Review. 



grass 
glass 
class 


nod 
God 
shod 


grew 

chew 

threw 


jump 

lump 

hump 


which 
rich 


piece 
niece 


mountain 
fountain 


time 
dime 



6. Seat Work. 



The strangest things are there for me, 
Both things to eat and things to see. 
And many frightening sights abroad 
Till morning, in the land of Nod. 



7. Spelling. 



strangest frightemng abroad 



LESSON 58. SECOND READER, PAGES 123-126 
Peter and the Black Rabbits, Part I 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: Utter, cupboard (ktib' erd), fairy, pulse, 
bowl, medidn^, gulp, tongue (tiling). 
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(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 123-126. 

Who are the persons in the picture? What are they 
doing? 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 123-126. 

3. Practice and Review. 



road 
toad 
load 


leap 

heap 

cheap 


eight 
weight 
freight 


went 
invent 
lament 


gather 
rather 
lather 


weed 

need 

greed 


scratch 
snatch 
match 


paddle 

saddle 

straddle 


self 
selfish 


fool 
foolish 


care 
careless 


help 
helpless 



4. Seat Work. 

Peter took the sugar, chewed it up in his mouth, and 
gulped it down in about a second. 

Then he said, "How nice it would be if sugar were 
only medicine!'' 

5. Spelling. 



sugar chewed second 



*'In the last analysis, what the scholars do, not what 
the teacher does, educates them; not what we give, but 
what they get, counts; only through their own self- 
activity are they directly changed." — From Principles of 
Teaching by E. L. Thorndike. 
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LESSON 59. SECOND READER, PAGES 127-131 
Peter and the Black Rabbits, Parts II and III 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: pillow, bother, swallow, shoulder, fvss, 
twice, whine, sorry^ ink, march. 

(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 127-131. 

What kind of boy was Peter? (Obedient? brave? 
self-controlled?) Do you think he had a wise godmother? 

(Do not dwell too much upon the black rabbits and the 
black box.) 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 127-131. 

3. Reproduction. Let the children reproduce the com- 
plete story. 

4. Seat Work. 

Under a toadstool 

Crept a wee Elf, 
Out of the rain 

To shelter himself. 

5. Spelling. 



crept shelter himself 



''Self -activity, in some form or other, is the means 
whereby the child aflfirms his possession of new knowledge 
and ideas. It is not necessary, however, that he should 
actually reenact the story he has heard, that he should 
physically do something about it; he may react imagina- 
tively." — From The Teaching of English by Percival 
Chubb. 
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LESSON 60. SECOND READER, PAGES 132-134 
The Elf's Umbrella 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: toddstool, umbrella, topple, shelter, tug, 
gracious (gra shiis), sudden, fear, wet. 

(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 132-134. 

Why did the Elf creep under the toadstool? Why was 
he frightened? Why didn't he fly to the next shelter? 
Why did he smile a wee smile? 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 132-134. 

3. Reproduction. Let the children construct a prose 
version of the story. This may take some time and 
effort; but if well done it will be worth all it costs. 

Who, according to the story, was the first to use an 
umbrella? What was his umbrella? Was the first um- 
brella a "borrowed" one? 

4. New Phonogram Developed, cious = shus. 



gracious precious | deUcious cious = shus 



5. Prose and Poetry. 

A wee Elf crept under a toadstool = ? 
A big field mouse sat all in a heap = ? 
The wee Elf trembled = ? 
The field mouse soon woke = ? 
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6. Seat Work. 

'^ Where is my toadstool?'* 
Loud he lamented. 

— And that's how umbrellas 
Fh^t were invented, 

7. Spelling. 



loud umbrella invented 



LESSON 61. SECOND READER, PAGES 135-139 

Red Cap 

1. Preparatioii. 

(a) New words: broth, skim, finish, bench, queer, 
several, brute (broot), notice (no tis), remain, lazy, worse. 

(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 135-139. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 135-139. 

3. Reproduction. Let the children reproduce the story. 

4. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Synonyms: 

lamented = wept, cried invented = made 

broth = soup finished = ended 

brute = beast noticed = seen 

remained = stayed far = distant 

terror = fright took pity = felt sorry 

6. Seat Work. 

In the morning the farmer found no roll of butter in 
the butter bowl. Several of his cows were gone and he 
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never could find them. In short, he was as poor as ever, 
and poor he remained till the day of his death. 
6. Spelling. 



bowl several remained short 



LESSON 62. SECOND READER, PAGES 140, 141 
Minnie, Mattib and May 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: lambkin, violet, pigling, bloom, posy, 
spend. 

(b) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 140, 141. 

What time of year is it in the picture? in the poem? 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 140, 141. 

3. Memory Work. Encourage the children to mem- 
orize and recite the poem. 

4. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Synonyms: 



pigling = little pig 
gosling = little goose 
duckling = little duck 
darling = Uttle dear 
ling = little 

6. Practice and Review. 


lambkin = little lamb 

ladykin = little lady 

Peterkin = little Peter 

kin = little 


warm 
swarm 


bread 
spread 


mellow 
fellow 


short 
sort 
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6. Seat Work. 



Minnie and Mattie 

And May gather posies, 
Violets, buttercups. 

Cowslips, — no roses. 



7. Spelling. 



gather | violets posy posies 



LESSON 63. SECOND READER, PAGES 142-145 
The Dewdrop Fairy 

1. Preparatioii. 

(a) New words: blanket , until, breathe, toward (toerd), 
join, busy (biz I), crowd. 

(b) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 142-145. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 142-145. 

3. Interpretation. After the oral reading review the 
story to make plain what it really means. 

Who was little Fairy Dewdrop really? 
What did the sun do to the dewdrop? 
When the dewdrops were all joined together what did 
they make? 

What did the north wind do to them? 
What did the dewdrops do next? 
What was the thick warm blanket made of? 
Is it really true that the snow keeps the ground warm? 
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(Yes, it is true. Without the snow blanket much of 
the grass and many of the sleeping flowers would be frozen 
to death during the long cold winter.) 

4. Phonic Rule Developed. When a girl letter (vowel) 
stands next before two boy letters (consonants), the girl letter 
(vowel) generally has its short sound. 

Let the children compare the following pairs of words: 



hope 
lioping 


hop. 
hopping 


stripe 
striping 


strip 
stripping 


wipe 
wiping 


whip 
whipping 




shape 
shaped 


clap 
clapped 


file 
filed 


fill 
filled 





Let the pupils go through the text and find other 
examples of the short vowel before two consonants. 

To this rule there are exceptions, of course; neverthe- 
less it applies in a sufficient number of cases to make it 
distinctly useful especially to children of foreign parentage. 

6. Seat Work. 

Softly and silently they fell, until at last they lay like 
a thick, warm blanket, covering the cold earth. 

6. Spelling. 



silently blanket covering earth 
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LESSON 64. SECOND READER, PAGES 146, 147 

My Shadow 

1. Preparatioii. 

(a) New words: Indiorrubber, notion (no shun), proper, 
coward (-erd), dew, arrant. 

(b) Thought development: 

1. Silent reading. Let the children read the poem 
through silently, asking for help with any words which 
they cannot make out. 

2. Reading to the class. Let the teacher read the 
poem through aloud with proper expression. Do not 
exaggerate. 

3. Conversation on the text, pages 146, 147. 

Who wrote this story? Yes, Robert Louis Stevenson 
wrote it. He remembered how when he was a Uttle boy he 
used to wonder about his shadow, — what made it and 
what the use of it was. 

What is the use of a shadow, anyway? Well, I'm 
not siu'e I know myself what the use of my shadow 
is. I can't remember that I ever found any use for it 
unless it was to play with it. But I know what makes a 
shadow, and why every one has a shadow. 

Who can tell us what makes a shadow? (Discus- 
sion.) Many children in second year classes have no 
notion, or only a vague notion; of what makes a shadow. 
The teacher should see to it that the cause of shadows is 
made plain. She should let the children lead the discus- 
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sion just as far as they are able to lead it. Then she should 
make whatever suggestions, ask whatever questions and 
use whatever opportunity or apparatus may be needed to 
make the children understand the "why" of shadows. 

If the sun is shining she should take the children to 
the yard. When there, a few questions and suggestions will 
make everything clear. It will be well to make two or 
more trips to the yard; in the morning, in the afternoon, 
when shadows are long, and when they are short. 

Which way does your shadow point in the morning? 
(That way.) Why? (Because the sun is over there.) 
Which way did your shadow point this morning? (That 
way.) Which way does it point this afternoon? (That 
way.) Why? Etc., etc. 

Why was it that Robert's shadow jumped before 
him when he jumped into his bed? 

Why was it that his shadow could get big or get little 
so quickly? 

Why did Robert's shadow stay so close to him? 

Read the last stanza. Why was it that Robert's 
shadow stayed at home in bed? 

2. Oral Reading. Let the children read the poem. 

3. Memory Work. Help the children to memorize 
and recite the poem with proper expression. 

4. Practice and Review. 



goose 
loose 


pond 
fond 


wave 
behave 


fed 
fled 
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6. Seat Work. 

He hasn't got a notion 
Of how children ought to play. 

And he can only make a fool of me 
In every sort of way. 

6. Spelling. 



hasn't I notion ought 



LESSON 65. SECOND READER, PAGES 148-150 
The Grateful Elephant 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: orange, flee, fruit, destroy, path. 

(b) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and text, pages 148-150. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 148-150. 

3. Reproduction. Let the children reproduce the story. 

4. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Synonyms: 

extremely = very fond of = liked 

rage = anger terror = fear 

fled = ran right = exactly 

overtiu'ning = upsetting moment = instant 

destroying = smashing gentleness = tameness 

huge = very large path = way 
grateful = thankful 
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6. Practice and Review. 



slunk 
trunk 
chunk 


ready 
steady 
meadow 


edge 
hedge 
sledge 
dge = j 


scream 
steam 
dream 


cluck 
stuck 


tumble 
grumble 


float 
throat 


stick 
prick 


snout 
scout 


company 
comfort 


invent 
content 


still 
quill 



6. Seat Work. 

Once there was an elephant that used to pass a fruit 
stand every day. 

So the woman who kept the fruit stand always had an 
orange or an apple ready for him. 

7. Spelling. 



orange apple fruit 



LESSON 66. SECOND READER, PAGE 151 

Daisies 
1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: evening (evning), lady. 
(6) Thought development. 
1. Nature study: A lesson on the daisy. 
Bring out the fact that the petals of the daisy seen at 
the right distance look like the rays of a star; that daisies 
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scattered over a meadow look like the stars in the sky; 
and that daisies close up at night. 

2. Silent reading. Let the children read the poem 
through silently, asking for any assistance which they 
may need. 

3. Reading to the class. Let the teacher read the 
entire poem to the class. 

4. Conversation upon the text. 

This is a pretend story. What are we to pretend the 
stars are? What are we to pretend the sky is? 

Read the second stanza. 

What are we to pretend about who the moon is and 
what she is doing? 

Read the third stanza. 

What does the poet think the Lady Moon does with 
the stars? 

What makes him think that? 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, page 15L 

3. Memory Work. Help the children to memorize 
and recite the poem. 

4. Seat Work. 

For, when at morning I arise, 

There's not a star left in the skies; 

She's picked them all and dropped them down 

Into the meadows of the town. 

6. Spelling. 



there's she's dropped town 
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LESSON 67. SECOND READER, PAGES 152-154 
The Hedgehog and the Woodchuck 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: comfortable (kiim fer-ta-b'l), burrow , 
rude, hedgehog, woodchuck, satisfy. 

(b) Thought development: Picture study and con- 
versation on the text, pages 152-154. 

Make sure that the children understand about the 
hedgehog's quills. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 152-154. 

3. Reproduction. Let the children reproduce the story. 

4. Meaning and Use of Words. 
Synonyms: 

chilly = cold autumn = fall burrow = hole 

satisfied = contented pray = please thrust = pushed 

6. Seat Work. 

One chilly night in autumn, a hedgehog looked into 
the burrow where a woodchuck was lying. 
6. Spelling. 



chilly autumn burrow 
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LESSON 68. SECOND READER, PAGE 155 
Bobolink 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: sway, spray, note, chink, spink, bobo- 
link. 

(b) Thought development : 

1. Nature study. Lesson on the bobolink. 

2. Conversation on the picture and the text, page 155. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, page 155. 

3. Memory Work. Let the children memorize and 
recite the poem. 

4. Seat Work. Let the children copy the poem in 
script from the printed text. 

6. Spelling. 



throat hark wheat sprays 



LESSON 69. SECOND READER, PAGES 156-158 
The Seven Warriors, Part I 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: spirit, mourn, tomahawk, chief, swamp, 
camp. 

(6) Thought development: 

1. Nature study. Show to the children a picture of 
each of the creatures mentioned in the story (except 
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Ashes). Bring out the particular characteristic of each 
which appears in the story. 

What will happen to ashes when the wind blows? 

What happens when you put a Uve coal into the 
water? 

In what kind of place do bulrushes grow? 

What might happen to a grasshopper if he jumped into 
thick, sticky mud? 

What kind of neck has a dragon fly? 

What is a pickerel? 

Where does a pickerel live? 

Is a pickerel a slow or a fast swimmer? 

Where do tiuliles live? 

Can a tiulile swim as fast as a pickerel? 

Can a tiulile run swiftly on land? 

2. Silent reading and study of the text. This is an 
Indian story which the Indian mothers used to tell to the 
Indian children in the long winter evenings when they 
gathered round the fire in their wigwams. 

What sort of stories do you think Indian boys liked 
best? . (War stories, of course.) Yes, and they liked 
fairy stories too. This story is a kind of fairy story 
about a war party. The Indian children always thought 
it was funny. We will see whether you think it is 
funny. 

What did the Indian warriors do before they went to 
war? (Held a war dance.) 

Read the first paragraph silently. Who will tell me, 
without the book, what it says. Etc., etc. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages I5&-158. 
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3. Practice and Review. 



scatter 


camp 


march 


bounce 


spatter 


tramp 


parch 


council 


chatter 


scamp 


starch 


count 



4. Seat Work. 

He cried bitterly and blew his nose so hard, that his 
slender neck broke in two and his head came off. 
6. Spelling. 



bitterly afterward slender 



LESSON 70. SECOND. READER, PAGES 159-162 
The Seven Warriors, Part II 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: surround, canoe (ka-noo), trample, boast, 
enemy, roast, swam, decide, groan, midst. 

(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 159-162. 

What did the chief men first decide to do with Turtle? 

Why didn't they roast him alive? 

What was the second thing they decided to do with 
Tiulile? 

Why didn't they boil him? 

Why did they decide to drown him instead of roasting 
or boiling him? 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 159-162. 

3. Reproduction. Let the children reproduce the story. 
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4. Practice and Review. 



growl 
prowl 
scowl 


stretch 

wretch 

fetch 


stare 

spare 

square 


tramp 

stamp 

lamp 


shame 
flame 
blame 


hung 

flung 

stung 


sneak 

beak 

streak 


drink 
Wink 
brink 


trouble 
double 


Nelly 
jelly 


mouth 
south 


bird 
third 


though 
dough 


kitty 
witty 


lest 
west 


change 
strange 



6. Seat Work. 

But in a minute he rose to the top and again sounded 
his war cry. " Hi-i-i/' he shouted. " Now I am at home/' 
and he easily swam ashore and escaped. 

6. Spelling. 



mmute easily escaped 



LESSON 71. SECOND READER, PAGES 163, 164 

A Letter 
1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: currant, petticoat, knee, postage, witty, 
paid, kiss. 

(6) Thought development: Conversation about letters, 
stamps, mail carriers, the post office, etc. 

Silent reading and conversation on the text. 
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2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 163, 164. 

3. New Phonogram Developed, age. 



cabbage 
baggage 
manage 


village 

package 

savage 


postage 
damage 
c0iirage 


garbage 
rummage 
'V^eckage 



4. Seat Work. 

Many years ago there were no postage stamps such as 
we now put upon our letters. Nowadays, of course, the 
postage is paid by the one who sends the letter. 

6. Spelling. 



stamps letters postage 



LESSON 72. SECOND READER, PAGES 165-168 
The First Owls, Part I 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: plenty, fourth, oven, hut, crust. 
(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
tiu'e and text, pages 165-168. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 165-168. 

3. Meaning and Use of Words. (Practice and review.) 
Opposites and word pairs: 

together — separate 



evemng — mornmg 
beggar — rich man 
unpleasant — pleasant 
full — empty 



forest — field 
supper — breakfast 
louder — fainter 
selfish — unselfish 
rough — smooth 
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4. Seat Work. 

"You have plenty of bread and meat; 
Will you give a stranger something to eat?" 

"No, you beggar man; go away. 
We have only enough for ourselves to-day." 

6. Spelling. 



plenty stranger beggar 



LESSON 73. SECOND READER, PAGES 16&-171 
The First Owls, Part II 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: clamber, instant, beak. 
(6) Thought development: Conversation on the pic- 
ture and the text, pages 169-171. 

2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 169-171. 

3. Reproduction. Let the children reproduce the story. 

4. Meaning and Use of Words. 

Synonyms: 

world = earth midst = middle 

rough = harsh flimg = threw 

instant = moment instantly = immediately 

clambered = climbed plenty = abundance 



finished = ended 
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6, Seat Work, 

Selfish old women, dressed in gray, 
Have your wish and fly away. 
You would not open your door to me; 
Live hereafter in a hollow tree. 

6. Spelling. 



selfish women dressed 



LESSON 74. SECOND READER, PAGES 172, 173 
The Land of Story Books 

1. Preparation. 

(a) New words: solitude j parent j sofa, backward, brink j 
return. 

(6) Thought development: 

1. Conversation about hunting, camping, lions, In- 
dians, etc. 

2. Picture study: What is the boy in the picture 
doing? 

Do you think he has ever been hunting or camping? 

How does he know how to play this game then? 

He is pretending that he is in some land far off from 
home. 

He has a name for his make-believe land. What is 
that name? (See title.) 

3. Silent reading and conversation on the text, pages 
172, 173. 
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2. Oral Reading. Read the text, pages 172, 173. 

3. Memory Work Let the children memorize and 
recite the poem. 

4. Practice and Review, Study the phonic chart, 
pages 175-177. 

6. Seat Work. 

Now, with my little gun, I crawl, 
All in the dark along the wall. 
And follow round the forest track, 
Away behind the sofa back. 

6. SpelliDg. 



follow behind sofa 



LESSON 75. SECOND READER, PAGE 174 
Good Night 

1. Study, Read, Memorize and Recite the Poem. 

2. Practice and Review. Let the children copy the 
entire poem from the printed text. 

3. Spelling and Dictation. Let the children write the 
entire poem from dictation. Hold them responsible for 
the spelling of every word. 
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PHONIC ELEMENTS IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER 
AND THE PAGES ON WHICH THEY OCCUR 

age (157) 

ai = 4(87) 

ch = k(128) 

cious = shus (142) 

dge=ge=g = i (103) 

e, as in ever (114) 

ea=4(87) 

ey=a(77) 

ey (final) = I (75) 

ir = er = ear = or = <ir (as in urn) (91) 

ng, as in sing (109) 

p=oo (76) 

o=ii(81) 

00 = ou = u (as in piU) (113) 

ow=5 (83) 

ow = ou (100) 

t, silent as in thisUe (85) 
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wholes, xxvi. 
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Ng as in sing, 109. 

Opposites, xxxi; how to teach, 5. 

Oral reading, central problem in, 
xxvii. 
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it involves, ix, xi; illustration of 
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Pa3me, Joseph, Learning is self-tui- 
tion, 90. 

Phonic elements. Part V, 70; Part 
VI, 161. 
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Phrasing, xxviii, 5. 

Plans, necessary in teaching, 91. 
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xxxiii; the best kind of, xxxiv. 
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Preparation, need of vii; two main 
elements in, vii; of a lesson. Bag- 
ley, Hughes, White, x, xi; example 
of, 73, 74. 

Questioning, skill in the art of. 111. 

Questions, what and why, viii; train- 
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preparing, 109, 110, 113. 

Reading, advantage of rapid reading 
and how to secure, xxi, xxii; graspn 
ing of the meaning of related words, 
xxix; to the class, 78; amount of, 
119. 
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Sandiford, P., One-line sentences and 
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difficult, 83. 

Seat work, xxii; example of, 74. 

Self-activity, 140, 141. 

Shaver, I. A., Reading to the class, 78. 

Silent reading, purpose and advan- 
tages, xix; methods of conducting, 
XX ; place of, xxi. 

Spelling, selection of words, xxiv; 
methods of teaching, xxv, xxvi. < 

Strayer, G. D., How to secure inde- 
pendent work, 81; Plans are neces- 
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questions, 109, 110. 

Study, definite tasks and definite 
guidance, xvii; what true study is, 
xviii; learning through reading, xix. 

Synonyms, xxxi; how to teach, 18. 

"Synthetic glance" in reading, xxix. 

Telling vs. eliciting, xvi; when tell- 
ing is the best teaching, xvii. 

Thomdike, E. L., Power to get and 
to use knowledge, 82; Self-activity, 
140. 
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Thought development, teaching the 

pupil to think, xv; 3; example of, 

30. 
Thought work, relation of one-line 

sentences and "snippity" stories 

to, 67. 

Vitalization, vii. 

Vocabulary, extending the child's, 
54. 

Webster's New Intemational DxcbUm- 
ary, Ng as in Hng, 109. 



White, E. E., Words and thought in 
the reading lesson, xvi; Silent read- 
ing, xxi; Picturing in oral reading, 
xxix; 6; Enunciation, 56, 57. 

Word building, xxii. 

Word-pairs, 5. 

Word problems, three ways of work- 
ing them, XXX. 

Words, long not necessarily harder 
than short, 60, 83. 

Word study, need of before the les- 
son, xi; injurious effect of interrup- 
tions, xii. 
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THE HORACE MANN READERS 

Bt Walteb L. Hervey, Ph.D., Member of Board 
of Exaaniners, New York City; formerly President of 
Teachers College; and Melvin Hex, B.S., Principal of 
Public School No. 9, Long Island City, New York City. 

A new series of basal readers shaped by these controlling 
ideas: personal interest on the part of children in the doings 
of children of their own age; personal hunger for stories 
having continuity, development and variety; and the devel- 
opment of a personal power of satisfying the literary appe- 
tite. The stories, dialogues, poems, and other selections, 
are almost entirely of new material. . 

This material is varied, and was selected because of its 
intrinsic interest — action, appeal to self-activity. The les- 
sons are not mere collections of words and sentences, but 
have continuity of thought. The pictures, being adapted to 
the text, are distinct aids in teaching children to read. The 
helps to teachers are varied, time-saving, practical. The 
method is simple, effective, original. 

Each book is fully illustrated with black and white pic- 
tures and several colored illustrations. 

Primer S .30 Manual for Teachers (Dally Laitoa 

First Reader 32 Plans) S .75 

Second Reader .40 Phonogram Cards— Primer Set, 

Third Reader 48 a6 cards .23 

Fourth Reader 55 Word Cards— Primer Set, 130 cards 1.35 

Fifth Reader . • .• ^s Phonogram Cards— First Reader 

sixth Reader (Preparing) .... Set, X15 Cards x.oo 

Daily Lesson Plans is the teacher's: manual for the first 
year's work with The Horace Mann Readers, Every step 
of each day's lesson is planned and explained. The direc- 
tions given are intended to be so definite, so complete and 
so practical, that comparatively inexperienced teachers may 
be able to follow them with excellent results; while in the 
hands of the experienced teacher it is hoped that it will be 
of much accommodation in following the progress of the work. 

The manual for the remainder of the series is in preparation. 

LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO., Publishers 

FOURTH AVENUE AND THIRTIETH ST., NEW YORK 



FEATUEES OF 
THE HORACE MANN READERS 

The Horace Mann Readers are highly organized — words 
being developed into independent yet mutually related 
parts; different stories being related to other stories; the 
vocabulary of one lesson being related to the vocabulary of 
the lessons preceding and the lessons following; a system of 
phonics complete in itself and yet organically related to the 
reading matter. 

The principle of self-activity is carefully developed. 

The action rhymes given impress the children and give 
variety to the reading lesson. But since reading isn't all 
poetry, all other phases of soimd methods of teaching are 
employed. Especial attention is called to the system of 
phonics developed. It is rational and wonderfully effective. 

The Theory of Multiple Sense Appeal is carefully applied. 
Every avenue of approach has been taken — the eye, the 
hand, the ear — all are used to make the appeal broader 
and more interesting. No soimd psychological precept has 
been omitted. 

The Horace Mann Readers have successfully combined all 
the approved methods of teaching reading. 

The material is new and varied. The books contain clear 
and vivid images, whole situations and self activity, which 
appeals to the child. They also afford the teacher every 
possible suggestion and convenience in respect to method. 

Daily Lesson Plans, the teacher's manual for these readers, 
gives minute directions for each day's lesson. 

LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO., Publishers 

FOURTH AVENUE AND THIRTIETH ST., NEW YORK 



APPRECIATIVE LETTERS ABOUT 

THE HORACE MANN READERS 

"I like particularly the long story element. I never did 
like 'hash' in a reading book. I like also the narratives 
relative to our own great men, Lincoln, Webster, etc. I 
like also the idea of developing related words from the same 
root, as you do in the last few pages. This will tend to 
enable the child to increase his vocabulary independently of 
teacher." — E. M. Sherry, County SupL, Rolla, N, D. 

''These readers deal with nature and subjects very near 
the hearts of children. They are delighted with them. The 
dramatic form also helps with the expression. The illus- 
trations are fine for language as well as reading." — Miss 
Carrie J. Richardson, Sheppard School, Philadelphia^ Pa. 

"An excellent set of books. They are mechanically well 
made. The material is well selected and very well arranged 
and graded. They will certainly meet the approval of any 
who give them a careful examination." — A. R. Chapman, 
State Normal School, Terre Havie, Ind. 

" I liked the Second Reader so much that I at once ordered 
copies for use in the Second Reader Class. What I especially 
like is the fact that the little stories and poems are exactly 
adapted to the literary development of the children in the 
class. They recite the poems and tell the stories, and alto- 
gether we are having a very good time." — Miss Winifred 
G. Jones, The Greenwich Academy, Greenwich, Conn. 

" It is a pleasure to recommend the Horace Mann Readers. 
The books are full of interest, in- keeping with the best 
results for teachers and pupils. We enjoy them in our school, 
Troy's largest Grammar School." — Miss Annie A. Green, 
Grammar School No. H, Troy, N. Y. 

"The Primer is a favorite with teacher and pupils. The 
literary merit of the stories used is high. The vocabulary 
is such as will open many books to the child, and the frequent 
repetition of words I consider excellent." — Miss Alice M. 
Johnston, Calhoun School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO., Publishers 

FOURTH AVENUE AND THIRTIETH ST., NEW YORK 



PHONOGRAM CARDS 

FOR USE WITH 

THE HORACE MANN READEIIS 

Designed for Rapid Phonic Drills 
and for Rapid Word Building 

Tke objtd o/ £Aese drilla U to train pupils so thai the sigH of the phonogram witt 
cause an immediate, coned, and automatic voad response; while the word building 
will deeehp skill in uniting or "blending" readib and correctly ihe different phonic 
ekmenb of which words are composed. 

THE PRIMER SET 

26 CARDS IN A STOUT MANILA ENVELOPE ........ CENTS 

THE FIRST READER SET 

115 CARDS IN PASTEBOARD CASE ...••••■••- tl.00 



WORD-CARDS 

PCK USE WITH 

THE HORACE MANN PRIMER 

Designed for Rapid Word- Drill or Flash 
Reading, and for Rapid Sentence Drills 

The cUfed of iJwse word-driUs is to secure instantaneous automatic word recognition with 
rapidity and promptness as the foundations of success; while the sentence drills, if 
proper^ conducted, will train pupils to grasp instant^ the total meaning of groups of. 
related words. 

180 CARDS IN PASTEBOARD CASE --- --$1.25 



LONGMANS, GREEN, & COMPANY, Publishers 

FOURTH AVENUE & 30TH STREET, NEW YORK 



SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 

Hiz's Magic Speech Flower 35 cents 

An interesting story of Little Luke and his 

animal friends. For third grade. Illustrated. 
Hiz's Once-Upon a Time Stories 25 cents 

Familiar stories of childhood retold in a bright 

and refreshing way for the first or second 

grade pupils. Illustrated. 
Creighton's Heroes of European History 50 cents 

An historical reader for the 4th or sth grade. 
Dale's Stories from European History 50 cents 

Suitable for use with children of the fourth 

grade. The style is simple and clear. 
Dale's Landmarks of British History 90 cents 

An historical reader for eighth grade, with 

colored and other illustrations and maps. 
Fitzpatrick's Jock of the Bushveld 50 cents 

A remarkable dog book. 6th and 7th grades. 
Heller and Bates's Little Golden Hood and Other 

Stories 30 cents 

For first or second grade. 
Tales of E[ing Arthur and the Round Table 30 cents 

Adapted for fifth and sixth grades. 
The Snowman, and Other Stories 36 cents 

For second and third years. 
Zimmem's Gods and Heroes of the North 30 cents 

Interesting stories for eighth grade. 
Krapp's In Oldest England 60 cents 

An historical reader for sixth orseventh grade. 

LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers 
Fourth Ave. and 3otli Street New York 



Longmans' English Classics 

Arnold's Sohrab and Rustum and Other Poems. 

Edited by Ashley H. Thorndike, Professor of English in 
Columbia University. $0.25. [For Reading.] 
Browning's Select Poems. 

Edited by Percival Chubb, formerly Director of English, 
Ethical Culture School, New York. $0.25. [For Reading.] 
Banyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

Edited by Charles Sears Baldwin, Professor of Rhetoric 
in Columbia University. $0.25. [For Reading.] 
Burke's Speech on Conciliation with America. 

Edited by Albert S. Cook, Professor of English Language 
and Literature, Yale Univ. $0.25. [For Study.] 
Byron's Childe Harold, Canto IV, and Prisoner of Chillon. 
Edited by H. E. Coblentz, Principal of The South Divi- 
sion High School, Milwaukee, Wis. $0.25. [For Reading.] 
Carlyle's Essay on Burns, with Selections from Burns's 
Poems. 

Edited by Wilson Farrand, Principal of the Newark 
• Academy, Newark, N. J. $0.25. [For Study.] 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner, Christabel and Kubla Khan. 
Edited by Herbert Bates, Brooklyn Manual Training 
High School, New York. $0.25. [For Reading.] 
Cooper's The Last of the Mohicans. 

Edited by Charles F. Richardson, Professor of English 
in Dartmouth College. $0.40. [For Reading.] 
Dickens's A Tale of Two Cities. 

Edited by Frederick William Roe, Assistant Professor 
of English, Univ. of Wisconsin. $0.30. [For Reading.] 
George Eliot's Silas Mamer. 

Edited by Robert Herrick, Professor of Rhetoric, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. $0.25. [For Reading.] 
Franklin's Autobiography. 

Edited by William B. Cairns, Assistant Professor of 
American Literature, Univ. of Wisconsin. $0.25. [For 
Reading.] 
Gaskell's Cranford. 

Edited by Franklin T. Baker, Professor of the English 
Language and Literature in Teachers College, Columbia 
University. $0.25. [For Reading.] 
Goldsmith's The Traveller and The Deserted Village. 

Edited by J. F. Hosic, Head of the Department of Eng- 
lish, Chicago Normal School. $0.25. [For Reading.] 
Goldsmith's The Vicar of Wakefield. 

Edited by Mary A. Jordan, Professor of English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Smith College. $0.25. [For Reading.] 
Huxley's Autobiography and Selections from Lay Sermons. 
Edited by E. H. Kemper McComb, Head of the Depart- 
ment of English in the Manual Training High School, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. $0.25. [For Reading.] 



Longmans English Classics 



Irving's Life of Goldsmith. 

Edited by L. B. Semple, Instructor in English, Bushwick 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. $0.25. [For Reading.] 
Irving's Sketch Book. 

With an Introduction by Brander Matthews, Professor of 
Dramatic Literature, Columbia University, and with notes 
by Armour Caldwell, A.B. $0.30. [For Reading.] 
Lincoln, Selections from. 

Edited by Daniel K. Dodge, Professor of English in the 
University of Illinois. $0.25. [For Reading.] 
Lowell's Vision of Sir Launfal, and Other Poems. 

Edited by Allan Abbott, Head of the Department of Eng- 
lish, Horace Mann High School, Teachers College, New 
York City. $0.25. [For Reading.] 
Macaulay's Essay on Addison. 

Edited by James Greenleaf Croswell, Head Master of the 
Brearley School, New York. $0.25. [For Reading.] 
Macaulay's Essay on Lord Clive. 

Edited by P. C. Farrar, Instructor of English in Erasmus 
Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. $0.25. [For Reading.] 
Macaulay's Essay on Milton. 

Edited by James Greenleaf Croswell, Head Master of the 
Brearley School, New York. $0.40. [For Reading.] 
Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome, and Other Poems. 

Edited by Nott Flint, late Instructor in English in the 
University of Chicago. $0.25. [For Reading.] 
Macaulay's Life of Samuel Johnson. 

Edited by Huber Gray Buehler, Head Master, Hotchkiss 
School, Lakeville, Conn. $0.25. [For Study.] 
Macaulay's Johnson and Addison. 

1. Life of Samuel Johnson, edited by Huber Gray 
Buehler, Hotchkiss School. [For Study.] 

2. Addison, edited by James Greenleaf Croswell, Brear- 
ley School. $0.40. [For Reading.] 

Macaulay's Warren Hastings. 

Edited by Samuel M. Tucker, Professor of English, 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. $0.25. [For Reading.] , 
Milton's L' Allegro, II Penseroso, Comus and Lycidas. 

Edited by William P. Trent, Professor of English Litera- 
ture in Columbia University. $0.25. [For Study, either 
" Lycidas " or " Comus " to be omitted.] 
Palgrave's The Golden Treasury. 

Edited by Herbert Bates, Manual Training High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. $0.30. [For Study or Reading.] 
Parkman's The Oregon Trail. 

Edited by O. B. Sperlin, Tacoma High School, Washing- 
ton. $0.30. [For Reading.] 
Ruskin's Sesame and Lilies. 

Edited by Gertrude Buck, Associate Professor of English 
in Vassar College. $0.25. [For Reading.] 



Longmans* English Classics 



Scott's Ivanhoe. 

Edited by Bliss Perry, Professor of English Literature 
in Harvard University. $0.30. [For Reading.] 
Scott's Lady of the Lake. 

Edited by G. R. Carpenter, late Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Composition, Columbia University. $0.25. 
[For Reading.] 
Scott's Marmion. 

Edited by Robert Morss Lovett, Professor of English in 
the University of Chicago. $0.40. [For Reading.] 
Scott's Quentin Durward. 

Edited by Mary E. Adams, Head of the Department of 
English in the Central High School, Cleveland, O. $0.30. 
[For Reading.] 
Scott's Woodstock. 

Edited by Bliss Perry, Professor of English Literature in 
Harvard University. $0.40. [For Reading.] 
Shakspere's A Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Edited by George Pierce Baker, Professor of English in 
Harvard University. $0.25. [For Reading.] 
Shakspere's As You Like It. 

With an Introduction by Barrett Wendell, A.B., Pro- 
fessor of English in Harvard University; and Notes by 
William Lyon Phelps, Lampson Professor of Englisn Lit- 
erature in Yale University. $0.25. [For Reading.] 
Shakspere's Hamlet. 

Edited by David T. Pottinger, A.M., Teacher of English, 
Thayer Academy, South Braintree, Mass. $0.25. [For 
Study or Reading.] 
Shakespere's Julius Caesar. 

Edited by George C. D. Odell, Professor of English in 
Columbia University. $0.25. [For Study or Reading.] 
Shakspere's King Henry V. 

Edited by George C. D. Odell, Professor of English in 
Columbia University. $0.25. [For Reading.] 
Shakspere's Macbeth. 

Edited by John Matthews Manly, Professor and Head of 
the Department of English in the University of Chicago. 
$0.25. [For Study or Reading.] 
Shakspere's The Merchant of Venice. 

Edited by Francis B. Gummere, Professor of English in 
Haverford College. $0.25. [For Reading.] 
Shakspere's Twelfth Night. 

Edited by J. B. Henneman, Ph.D., late Professor of 
English, University of the South. $0.25. [For Reading.] 
Southe/s Life of Nelson. 

Edited by Edwin L. Miller, Head of the English Depart- 
ment, Central High School, Detroit, Mich. $0.40. [For 
Reading.] 



Longmans^ English Classics 



Stevenson's Treasure Island. 

Edited by Clayton Hamilton, Extension Lecturer in Eng- 
lish, Columbia University. $0.25. [For Reading.] 
Tennyson's Gareth and Ljmette, Lancelot and Elaine, The 
Passing of Arthur. 

Edited by Sophie C. Hart, Professor of Rhetoric in 
Wellesley College. $0.25. [For Reading.] 
TennjTSon's The Princess. 

Edited by G. E. Woodberry, formerly Professor of Com- 
parative Literature, Columbia University. $0.25. [Foe 
Reading.] 
The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. 

Edited by D. O. S. Lowell, Head Master of the Rox- 
bury Latin School, Boston, Mass. $0.25. [For Reading.] 
Thoreau's Walden. 

Edited by Raymond M. Alden, Professor of English, 
University of Illinois. $0.25. [For Reading.] 
Washington's Farewell Address and Webster's First Bunker 
Hill Oration. 

Edited by Fred Newton Scott, Professor of Rhetoric in 
the University of Michigan. $0.25. [For Study.] 



Carlyle's Heroes, Hero- Worship, and tiie Heroic in History. 

Edited by Henry David &ray, Assistant Professor of 
English, Leland Stanford Jr. University. $0.25. 
De Quincey's Flight of a Tartar Tribe. 

Edited by Charles Sears Baldwin, Professor of Rhetoric 
in Columbia University. $0.40. 
De Quincey's Joan of Arc and The English Mail Coach. 

Edited by Charles Sears Baldwin, Professor of Rhetoric 
in Columbia University. $0.25. 
Dryden's Palamon and Arcit>. 

Edited by William Tenney Brewster, Professor of Eng- 
lish in Columbia University. $0.40. 
Irving's Tales of a Traveller. 

With an Introduction by Brander Matthews, Professor 
of Dramatic Literature in Columbia University, and Ex- 
planatory Notes by Professor George R. Carpenter. $0.40. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. Books I. and II. 

Edited by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., Professor of the 
English Language and Literature in Union College. $0.40. 
Pope's Homer's Iliad. Books I., VI., XXII. and XXIV. 
Edited by William H. Maxwell, Superintendent of New 
York City Schools; and Percival Chubb, formerly Director 
of English, Ethical Culture School, New York. $0.40. 
Spenser's The Faerie Queene. (Selections.) 

Edited by John Erskine, Professor of English in Colum- 
bia University. $0.25. 



